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If you are, remember dry, healthy 
cattle and poultry eat less and pro- 
duce more. Buildings covered with 
PAROID ROOFING insure warm, 
healthy cattle and productive poultry. 


Let us write you a personal letter and 


DAROID 


“nE "O FI ING 





OF 


is the best roofing and ms N you. 

PAROID is not an experiment; it has 
been used for years; it is time-tested; it is 
the easiest roofing to lay, Comes inh: andy 
rolls with rust-proof cops and nails and 
complete directions for laying inside. 

Used by the U.S. Government, the lead- 
ing railroads and succ cessful farmers every- 
where. Sold by all dealers. 

Our Free Book 

* PRACTICAL FAKM BUILDINGS" 

is a book you should always have on hand, 
You'll find it an invaluabie building book. 
Every practical farmer should have this 
practical farmer's book. 
Send for it. It's yours for 2c. 
to pay the postage 

Write us and let our special build. 
TBing expert write you a personal let. 

fer and givenameof nearestdealer. 


F. W. BIRD. & SON 
Dept. 14 —_ East Walpole, Mass, 














SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using ING ERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will plgase you 
Oniy Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. | 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE | 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and peelin Valuable information 
free to you, with Sample Oolor Cards, Write me. DO 
IT NO ican save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, &. Y. 








“THE OLD RELIABLE” 
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LANTERNS 





WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’* 
wack ¥R.E. DIETZ COMPANY new vor« 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1540 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 


WAGON SENSE 


"t beeak your back and kill your 
ate with a high wheel wagon. 
Por comfort’s sake get an 


£ Electric Handy Wagen. 

















It will save you time and money. A 
set_of Electric Stee: Wheels wil 
, ar old wagon new at emall 

rite for catalogue. It is free, 





TRAPPERS 


Make More Money 
Copy of monthly 
magazine, Hunter- 
Spann aed 
or more pages. 
ghout Steel Daal Snares, Dendfalls, "Tea repping Seem 
Ginseng, Big Game Le 
Catalog seria . manasine and a 2 on ect rapning, 
rospecti un nee row 
A. Be HARDING PUB. (O.,, Bor 49, COLUMBUS, 0. 























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS cn Editorial Page 
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THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” | | 
| run 


COMMERCIAL 


§} | Potato Crop Moving to Market 


The opening of October finds farm- 


ers in the northern potato belt getting 
into the harvest fields as rapidly as 
possible The crop will be far short 
of a full one, as alread known to 
readers of American Agriculturist. The 
poor climatic conditions in important 
states, during much of the growing 


period, have interfered greatly with 
development of the tubers. Farmers 
are realizing this mrore than ever as 
they make progress in digging Our 
final report of the potate crop of the 


{'nited States will appear in these col- 
umns in a short time Meunwhile, 
American Agriculturist prints herewith 
testimony from the leading potato 
ections of the country, as sent direct 
to us by best-posted growers. . These 
report or yield and market prices 
have comé forward within the last 
few days, and are preliminary to our 
final investigation of the crop now 

The price of potatoes is around 5Vc 
p bu The yield is between 50 and 
H0 bus p acre 

There seem to be very few potatoes 
purchased for suipment. There is 
only a local trade as yet Drouth 
hurt potatoes very much, but there 
is little or no rot. The average yield 
is not over 100 bus p acre Tubers 
are a fair size, with but few small 
ones; quality is good In our local 
market potutoes sell at 7Uc p bu.— 
i {F. H. D., Steuben Co, N Y. 


Potato shippers are paying 6Goc p bu. 
Farmers are in no hurry to contract 


Size and quality are extra good, but 
there are only a few in the hill. Po- 
tatoes are very uneven; some vill 
vield 100 to 125 bus, and others as 
| high as 150 In some fields there are 
dr spots, wher the vield much 
less than in other parts of the field.— 
{B. F. P., Portage Co, O 

Buyers are very active here, offer- 
ing 5c p bu, but only a few have 
been sold as yet The yield is from 
100 to 200 bus p acre. The size and 
quality are very good.—[C. T.. Medina 
Co, O 

Potatoes seliing here at 60@65c p 
bu We had a fair crop for the dry 
year {J. G. C., Cuyahoga Co, O. 


only about half as 
potatoes in this county as usual. They 
are yielding about 125 bus p acre 
The price at present is $2.50 p bbl de- 
livered at the station—[F. J. M. 
Renssalaer County, N ¥ 


We have many 


Potatoes of good quality, but few 
in the hill. Yield about 150 bus p 
acre. None shipped as yet. They are 
selling at 70c p bu for home use.— 
Clayton Co, fa. 

paying "ec p bu for 
The crop is onty about 
Most of the potatoes 
Quality fair.—t{A. 
Mich 
this 
amount, 
p bu 


Buyers are 
potatoes here 
half normal 
rather small 
L. H., Manistee Co 

The potato crop in 
about half. the usual 
dealers are paying 50 @60c with 
rood prospects of a higher price 
The summer drouth has wrought 
havoc with the crop on the sand, and 
those farms which have been pro- 
ducing the bulk oF the crop are short. 
There are few good fields on the clay, 
but the acreage on the soil is very 
small.—!W. F. L., Lapeer Co, Mich. 

Fuyers have paid 6ic p bu for po- 

The market seems to be 
One day it ts MMOc, the next 
and then back again to Gc. 


county is 
and 


tatoes here 
unsettled 


day Nhe 


| The yield is about 100 bus p acre — 


{A. G., 

Puyers 
secure all 
of potatoes. 


Wauprca Co, Wis. 

are very active and aim to 
that is for sale in the line 
Crop is beginning to 


move slowly at prices from GO to 65c 
p bu. The yield on an average is 


about 40 bus p acre. Quality is good, 
but size small. The potatoes seem to 
have a tendency to rot if not well 
cared for. Farmers holding for higher 
prices.—[{K. O. W., Chisago Co, Minn, 

The potato crop in this county is 
about 380% of normal, The potatoes 


AGRICULTURE 


run small, but are smooth. Shipping 
vill start in earnest about Oct 15. 
There has been no contracting here.— 
{J. B. S., Otsego Co, Mich. 

Crop yield 60% of normal, quality 
fair and size very good. Buyers have 
taken over ©U cars at this station so 
far this season at prices ranging from 
45 to GUc p bu.—I[F. J. F., Portage 
Co, Wis. 

Buyers are paying about 50c p bu 
for potatoes in this section. Some are 
being retailed at Tic. The tubers are 
generally small, with light yields, 65, 
75, 80 and 100 bus p acre. One man 


reports a yield of 240 bus.—[M. M., 
Clay Co, Minn. 
Potatoes here yield about 100 bus 


the sum- 
crop.— 


The long drouth of 
mer adversely affected the 
{J. G. B., Stark, Mich. 
The Eastern Outlook 
Potatoes moving rapidly, 


p acre, 


farmers $1.25 p bbl. The outlook of 
an excellent crop is assured and size 
and quality never excelled in thig 
county. Yield here will likely aver- 
age 250 bus to the acre.—{M. G. &., 


Haywood, Areostook County, Me. 
Buyers are very anxious for pota- 
toes. Prices at loading station 55c p 
bu. There is a large crop in Aroos- 
took Co this year. Yield about 200 


bus p acre, size rather large, quality 
extra fine. Jigging nearly finished. 
Farmers selling quite freely. If prices 
stay where they are there will not be 
as many stored as usual.—l[J. M. D., 


Aroostook Co, Me. 


Buyers are anxious to get all they 


price to} 


can lay their hands on. Yield about 
160 bbis p aere, size extra good. Some 
specimens weigh as much as 2% Ibs 
each. The average quality is excel-| _ 
lent, in fact, it has never been better. 
There are very few rotten ones. The 
frost has done no damage to the 
crop. We are receiving $1.15 p bbl 
and upward.—[V. T. L., New Swee 
den, Me 

The Aroostook potato grower is in- 
deed fortunate this year. Potato 
raising in central Maine, according 
to well-posted local authorities, is 


not the success this year it was last, 


as the soil d@oes not retain the 
moisture as does Aroostook soil, and 
the dry weather of the past month 


hurt the crop. 


- 


Paid for Itself in One Year—The 
farmers’ co-operative elevator com- 
pany at Manson, fa, was organized 


has seriously 





October 1, 1906. The net profits of 
the concern to date have been suffi- 
cient to pay for the entire property 
owned by the company. Last year 
it handled $131,000 worth of grain 
and $5700 worth of coal. The capi- 
talization of the company is small] 


and it is economically managed. 


Making Plug Tobacco—I carn 


give 
J. E. (, of Missouri a good recipe for 


making plug tobacco on 
Take a green hickory log 12 to 18 inch- 
es through, and bore as many 2-inch 
augur holes in it as size or length of 
log will justify. Tamp same full of 
good quality tobacco and plug down 
tight to fill holes. Then put the log 
on a slow fire and burn until the bark 
and sap are well cindered After this 
let it lay two or three weeks before 
sampling. He will have a chewing 
tobacco fit for a king. I have used to- 
bacco for 40 years and know what I 
am talking about.—[S. E. Washburn, 
Montgomery County, I 


Shock Corn for Stock—There is no 
better feed for any kind of stock than 
shock corn cut just as the ears begin 
to dent, and well cured. It can be 
fed whole. This is probably the most 
wasteful method. It can be shred- 
ded and fed in feed lots and mangers. 
This is probably the most economical. 
Of course, corn is such a common 
feed in the middle west that fts great 
value is often underestimated. It is 





the farm: | 


very palatable, and all kinds of stock, | 


except hogs, like it. 
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Will Sink 
e 

a Ship 

To save the ship, 
stop the leak, 

The same applies to your dairy, 
don’t think because you are em- 
ploying the pan setting methods 
or gravity systems, that you are 
getting all the cream; because you 
are not—in reality, you are losing 
from 9 to 40 pounds of butter per 
cow in one year. 

Stop the leak by using a sepas 
rator, but stop it well and for 
all time by using a 


Tubular Separator 


because it gets all the cream and 
delivers it in a smooth and gentle 
manner, 2s well as saving labor, 
time, attention and paying for it- 
self within a year. 

A trial convinces—Catalog 100 
tells why. Write for it. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 

West Chester, Penna, 

Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Calif. 





Chicago, Ml. 


FOR HEAVY he 


You alone can do heavy lifting abor 
with the Burr Automatic Safety 
different—far better. Raises load t« y 
holds it automatically, stretching wire 
moving stones, sick or injured anim etc. Wet 
or greasy rope makes no difference 00 te » 5,000 Ibs, 
capacity. Is the only block that hi is no wedge, 
teeth orclawstoinjare ro; Noeprings. 
Ty Is as adjustable as chuin block with 
= none of that block’s disadvantages, 
.cks perfectly at any angle or 
upside down, 


BURR AUTOMATIC SAFETY 
TACKLE BLOCK 


Prices range from 70 to $4.25 
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Best Roofing 
On Our Safe Plan 


99 Double Flint Coat 
“UNITO” “srs! Rooting 
Gnaranteed weather-proof, spark-proof, id-proo! “ 
Will outlast all others. U on all kincds of oa 
Straight from ena to user. Prices so low yo 

be surprised. r safe plan of buyin 
pcan ont mu get the roofing a! 
The rooling must speak forit ey and you 

Write today fo of free sample 
and lowest pric eaenen't c 


The United Factories Coe., Dept 244. Cleve’ 


mear 





tend, 0. 
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y » every kind 

Absolutely the best wagon built tol Ade It & 
ef farm work, and the cheapest you ca! dle tires, and 
low down, has wide steel wheels at . nt = de’ »pended 


will last a lifetime without - — 
upon to haul any kind of lo 


every respect. STEEL WHEELS 


uaranteed ia 









roo 
you buy & was 
or asetof wheels 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 106 AH, Quincy, 
ee 
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Mention this Journal ~ our edvertoen 
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Rye Culture Little Understood 


An Important and Useful Crop---Best Methods in Cold Areas---Varieties 
and Characteristics---Good Points to Remember 


~) YE will, of course, grow much winter and the other as spring rye. The climates the 
better on rich land than on winter variety is chielly grown. The spring but where 
land that is poor Neverthe variety does not usually yield so well as late sowing 
less, it is grown chielly on land the othe) The best time for sowing winter 
that i sandy in texture and rye can only be stated in a general way, as 
that is low in fertility It is the time will vary with the locality. It rhe rye 





o grown because 


cannot be grown 


oils. jut there are wide areas in many and yet not early enough to be injured with 
tates well adapted to its growth and on the leaf rust that sometimes overtakes early 
In the hope of draw- 
ing attention to this matter this paper has time to sow winter rye is usually from the 
been written. The habit of growth in rye first to the middle of 
enables it to gather food in soils where other 


these it is not grown. 


eereals would fail. 


The ground is prepared for 
other crops, that is, by plowing it to a rea- 
is not necessary to plow 
ome other crops, especially 


sonable depth. i 
so deeply as for 


on sandy soils. Of course, the 


ground is plowed before the 
rye is sown and the more fre- 
quently the soil is stirred, the 
better will be the conditions 
for the rye, as the ground will 
moister 


then be cleaner and 


than it would otherwise be. 


In certain area however, 
especially of the prairie, rye is 
put in with the grain drill 
without plowing the land at all. 
The seed is drilled in among 
the stubbles and on such soils 
good crops are frequently 
grown. This method of sowing 
is best adapted to cold areas. 
The benefit comes largely from 
the protection which the stub- 
bles afford to the 


plants when driving winds are 


young rye 


sweeping over the country in 
Winter. 

Rye is put into the soil like 
being sown 
sometimes by hand, but more 


other cereals, 
frequently and more properly 
with the drill. It may be put 
in under dry conditions more 
deeply than wheat, as the young 
sprouts of the rye can better 
endure conditions of privation 
than wheat. The amount of 
seed sown is usually from six 
to eight pecks; more on poor 
than on rich soil [It should 
be sown even thickly 
than other grain, as it has less 
power to stool. 


more 


Varieties 


There are two varieties of 
yye. One of these is known as 


other cereals 


ith equal success on such 


By Prof Thomas Shaw 


ought to be sown so early that it will make cereal, At 
enough of top to proteci 
character 


sown rye. In the northern states, the best falls down, 


September. Going harvesting 


southward, the time of sowing will be vesting of 
later. zrass or clovet 
rye as for Spring rye cannot be sown too early, pro- the rye, its 


receive the seed. If winter rye is sown so If the rye 


late that the plants do not have time to make 


longer the a reasonable growth before winter, in cold with other 


itself in winter with the grain harvester. 


other cereals. 


viding the land is in proper condition to light and is 


ripe, the loss from shelling is 

















EXHIBITION EARS OF POPCORN 


In many localities popcorn can be profitably grown in a small way and 


disposed of at the local store after it has been properiy grown. The 
most satisfactory way of planting is to sow after squashes or melons are 
planted on well-prepared soil and treat in the same way as other corn 
crops. The ears must be allowed to become very ripe before the corn 
is cut, so ripe that the fodder will be almost worthless. Husking in such 
northern latitudes as Pennsylvania, New York and New England is done 
in late October, and the corn put in a mouse-proof crib or hung from 
the rafters to be thoroughly dried. It is stored in this way for a fuli 
year, so as to be in prime condition for popping. When needed for 
use, it is run through a sheller and cleaned by a fanning mill. Usu- 
ally it retails aft. about 10 cents a quart in local markets or to grocers 
at about $4a 100 pounds. A quart weighs about two pounds. The most 
satisfactory varieties to grow are of the rice type, as they are con- 
sidered the best poppers. . ade 


crop may be greatly injured, 


the snow fall is reasonably sure, 


will be more safe 


Harvesting Rye 


crop is harvested like any other 
the present time it is usually cut 


Owing to the stiff 
the straw, it has the great 


advantage over other cereals that it seldom 
It is also ripe one to two weeks 
ahead of winter wheat, and, therefore, the 
does not interfere with the har- 


Moreover, when 


seeds are sown along with 


early removal lets in the sun- 
so far favorable to their growth. 
cannot be harvested at onee when 


much less than 


cereals. The yields are usually 


moderate, as the crop is com- 
monly sown op the poorest soil 
of the farm. They run in 
many instances about 15 to 18 
bushels, though under favor- 
able conditions more than 30 
bushels per acre may be grown. 


Rye as Wood 


ye weighs 56 pounds per 
bushel and, therefore, is nearly 
as heavy as wheat. it is a 
valuable food for horses, milch 
cows, cattle that are being fat! 
lened, swine and sheep, when 
it is properly fed, but there i; 
prejudice in the minds of many 
ugainst feeding it, because of 
some evils that have resulted 
thercfrom. It is true that ergot 
is found in rye oceasionally, 
and when it is thus present in 
any considerable quantity, it is 
also true that when fed heavily 
it will produce abortion in preg 
nant animals. The proper way 
to feed it when possible is to 
feed a small quantity where 
this is practicable. In nearly all 
kinds of feeding 25% of the 
meal ration may be rye and in 
some instances a larger. Rye 
is much used as a food for 
horses in the Garman army. 
Rve has a wider distribution 
probably than any other kind 
of grain grown on this conti- 
nent. This crop is not grown 
nearly as much as it ought to 
be, even for the grain, in this 
republic: 


Man.’’— Washington 
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WINTER STORAGE OF POTATOES 


S. FRASER, LAVINGSTON COUNTY, N= ¥ 


Please tell me through American Agricul- 
turist how ‘to care for potatoes during win- 
ter. I have a large supply and in previous 
years have had ditliculty in preserving.— 
(J. 8. 

Not having given your location, it is rather 
difficult to state the best method of keeping 
potatoes. It is inferred that the query refers 
to [Trish potatoes and not to sweet potatoes. 
In New York, the best place is a root house 
or dry cellar, which can be kept dark and is 
as near as possible to the temperature of 40 
degrees. If no cellars are available, it would 
be wise to make small pits for the potatoes 
as dug, and cover with a little straw and 
suflicient soil to prevent any injury from 
frost and allow the potatoes to go through 
their first sweat in this. Later they should 
be sorted and any diseased ones removed 
and then placed in permanent pits, being 
laid on the ground in the form of an inverted 
letter “V,” the base being 3 or 
4% feet wide, the hight as near 
as possible to the width. The 
end of the pit should be placed 
to the north, so the sun will 





shine equally on the sides. <A 
spot which is sheltered would 
be advisable. 

The potatoes should be 


covered with straw and then Pier crops have nigh been garnered, there is plenty in the 

with soil, putting on 6 inches Che barns are filled to bulging and the winter chores are planned. 
later with the Increase in cold So now, it’s time for dancing, and it’s time for sweethearts, too; 
weather, say to | foot. After When Old Man Moon is golden and keeps smiling down on 

the soil is frozen a little, a [” rather have the country with its mountains and its rills, 

foot of coarse, strawy stable Its pastures and its meadows, and its sun swept flowered 
manure may be placed over the iin Gt in nail all abide rales ware.) enews 


pit. Usually this will furnish 
suflicient protection against the 
frost. {t is advisable that the 


ALL 


October in 


BARN dance with the tl 


ABOUT 


BEEF CATTLE IN AUTUMN 


tor THOMAS SHAW 


The critical time with beef cattle is the 
period when grass fails and they are not yet 
taken into winter quarte) The reference is, 
of course, to ecattie that are to be finished 
some time during the winter. To meet the 


emergency of a dry summer, the pasture pro- 
vided should be in excess of the needs of the 
stock. Such pasture, though in excess, will 
not be wasted. What is not eaten in the fall 
will so protect the plants that early growth 
will follow in the spring, and this will prob- 
ably more than offset any ioss from uneaten 
grass. But even the most careful forethought 
will not prevent a shortage at such a time 
in a very dry season. 


Supplementary Food 


When pastures are short, supplementary 
food of some kind must be fed. If no in- 
crease was made during this period of short- 
age, all the food eaten would be lost in the 





October’s Peace 





the woodlands is the sweeter I confess. 


THE FARM 
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ling of the fiddle and the bow 


harvester and can then be drawn and spread 
over the pastures. Where the number «a; 
‘attle is large there should be two pasture 
The corn for one day’s feed is thrown do 
mn afresh place each day on the sod, but on 
every other day in each field or inelosu 
The cattle that are being led up to fattenin; 


take the choice from the food, and other stor 
cattle eat up what is left. Swine, of course 
glean also with the latter. Sorghum is cui 


and shocked like corn or is piled in heaps and 
is carried from these to the pastures or pad 
docks. 

No additional grain is called for unless 
the cattle are to be made ready for the early 
market, that is, before the end of the year 
If more grain is called for it may be given 
most cheaply in the form of corn. But, of 
course, others grain will answer fed in the 
ground form. More commonly, it is not 
added to the food until the animals go Into 
winter qurters. If farmers would only pro 
vide for it, the cheapest food that could be 
used would be corn silage. The 
idea is common that corn silage 
is only good for milk produc 
tion. When the silage is made 
from corn that is well stocked 
with ears, it is even better rela 
tively for beef production than 
for milk production when it is 
the chief factor in the ration 
land ; as it furnishes a ration much 
more nearly balanced for mak 


ing beef than for making milk 


yu. Such food would meet the 
needs of cattle on short pas 

aT tures better, probably, than an 
mm other. Think also of the econ 
omy of feeding the silage, be 

cause of the almos omple 


consumption of the stalk 


Should the silage not be rea 


potatoes be dry when they are The ride to church of rnings when the Sabbath colors show 

pitted. The cedlar and = the The good things in the pantry, and the attic strung with bliss, for a week or two at the firs 

root house have the advantage Who wouldn't like the comfort of a happy life like this ? corn in the stalk could be fed 

of any other method in that HEN nights get dull and drowsy, with the magic of the moun, until it is ready. The foeding 

the potatoes are not handled A fellow gets his sweetheart and they talk of love —and spoon. - the silage conte begin the 
- day after the silo had been 


more than once, beirg placed 
in the storage as they are dug 
They can be then examined, 
sold and 
any time during the winter 
when it would be impossible 
to open the pits. If they are 
put into the cellar in a damp 
condition, it would be advisable 
to erect temporary bins and 
have a floor under each bin to 
permit a cireulation of air 
around the tubers. The impor- 
tant things are to keep the 
place dark and have a temperature of some- 
thing like 34 to 40 degrees. In the cellar, if 
the temperature is going too low, it is an 
easy matter to light a small kerosene stove 
If it is advisable to make the pits, it would 
be wise not to dig out a depression for them, 
as is sometimes advised, unless there is very 
good drainage from the point. In taking out 
the earth to cover the pit, care should be 
taken to make a ditch all around the pit and 
then give this an outlet so that no water 
will be standine near the potatoes at any 
time. 


Removing Pollen from Combs— A _ little 
brood in the upper stories or anywhere else 
in the hive should not bother us. The pollen 
packed in the combs ean be taken out almost 
any time—[FE. J. Atchley, Bee (County, 
Tex. 





But, land! the gals are pretty and the lips of them are red, 
And all the gold of autumn gives its hostage when they wed. 


delivered at almost | OOK to the red ears, sonny, while the fiddle reels a dance, 
The kiss is waiting for you if you realize the chance, 
And love lurks in the azure of a thousand peaceful skies, 
And trust beams in the glory of your sweetheart’s laughing eyes 
—[W. Livingston Larned. 
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sense that no direct profit would be made 
from it. Wise forethought then will provide 
such food. The form in which it is most 
commonly furnished is that of corn in the 
stalk, and in some areas sorghum. It is 
sometimes furnished in northern areas in the 
form of rape. When thus furnished, the cat- 
tle are introduced gradually to the rape to 
avoid the danger of bloating. They are al- 
lowed access to an old grass pasture at the 
same time to counteract the tendency to 
seouring. Where one has only a small bunch 
of cattle to carry, a few acres of rape will go 
a long way toward putting the cattle in high 
condition, providing the rape is well grown. 


How Corn and Sorghum Are Fed 


Of course the feeding of corn may begin 
before the season has arrived for harvesting 
But to harvest by hand, and feed from day to 
day, is laborious work. It is much easier 
when the corn can be harvested with the corn 





filled. 


It is a matter of much impor 


tance that cattle thus in process 
of fattening should be pro 
tected from cold storms Isp 


cially is this important at night 


During such visitations thes 


ought to be protected Such 
exposure will greatly retard 
increase. No detail should be 
overlooked that will tend to 
promote their comfort. They 


can then be taken into winte! 


‘ 


quarters witout any hindrance to progre 
resulting from the change. 


For Keeping Account of Eggs received | 
whang a calendar with a white background 
near the door of my porltry house, so tha! 
en returning from a visit to the hens the 
number of eggs may be marked each da) 
with the pencil attached. In this manner 4 
daily, weekly and monthly account is kept! 
and I know what the average is per hen fo! 


any length of time. From this it is eas) to 

calculate how hens pay. It takes only 4 

few seconds each day to make the record 
NH 


{Edward H. Quimby, Strafford County, 


Cowpea Hay is very nutritious. It is nearly 


equal to wheat bran as part of a 
is satisfactory for work stock and 
or milk production and it gives good 
when fed to poultry — 


ration if 
for deef 
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FINISHING OFF SHOW STEERS 


Canada has been long famous for the ex- 
cellent work done in breeding 
live stock. 


and feeding 


Fresh laurels have been added to 


its fame through the successes attained at 
the latest International live stock exposition 
by James Leask of Ontario, who secured the 
ribbon for champion steer at the 1908 show, 
on the splendid Shorthorn? Roan King, pic- 
tured on the preceeding page. Mention was 
made in these columns at the time of Roan 
King’s successes, and in response to our re- 
quest for further information Mr Leask has 
recently written us as follows: 

“Roan King wa ired by the Shorthorn 
bull, Gloster’s Choice, bred by W. I. Wood of 
Ohio, and when calved was the property of 
W. G. Pettit of Fremont, and out of a grade 


Shorthorn cow. This animal was caived Sep- 


tember 6, 1906, and was shown at the Ottawa 
fair in March, 1907, where he won first prize 
for steers under one year old. At Toronto 
in September last Roan King also won first 


FIELD AND BARN 
MANAGEMENT OF THE CALF 


L. P, BAILEY, BELMONT COUNTY, O 

If strong and healthy the ealf should be 
taken away from the dam when two or three 
days old. Sometimes we only allow it to 
suck once. The calf is fed whole milk for 
about two weeks, sometimes less; we then 
add about one-fourth skim milk, and keep 
increasing it for a week or ten days, when 
the calf is gotten on skim milk altogether. 
Frequently, with excellent results, I use a 
little flaxseed jelly in the skim milk. 1 add 
this when 1] begin feeding skim milk and 
have used it even when the calf was a week 
old with no bad results. 

To make this jelly, soak whole flaxseed in 
hot water. ] think this far superior for 
young calves to any calf meals used as a 
substitute for milk. If you cannot get the 


whole flaxseed, ground oil cake meal as found 
on the market, good substitute, 
At two weeks old, place a little whole corn 


Is a 


very 


and oats in a box so the calves can get at it 








A FAMOUS SHORTHORN STEER 


American Agriculturi reader will 








AT THE LAST INTERNATIONAL 


all the prominence given in 


rec these columns at 
the time of the 1907 International live stock exposition to the splendid prize-winning 
Shorthorn sieer, Roan King. Some indifferent pictures of this animal were printed at the 
time in the farm pape We have finally secured an excellent photograph, which will give 
a g00d idea of his form at the time of the great show. This animal is owned by James 
Leask, one of the 1 uece ful Ontario breeders of Shorthorns, who tells elsewhere in 
this paper of his methods leading up to success. The animal here pictured was on the 
Grand Championship roll of single steers at the 1907 exposition, and eventually sold at’ 
auction at the faney figure of 24 cents per pound live weight 
nthe fat class, and f or Shorthorn special they soon learn to eat and relish it-—as 
As a calf he suckled his dam for seven well as hay. With this system, calves will 
months, then we put him on a nurse cow do well at three weeks old on flaxseed jelly, 
Which he suckled twice a day until the close grain and hay with abont one pint skim 
of the International. He was fed roots dur- milk added to each feed, morning and even- 
ing ‘ . . are > . A 
hg the winter and pring in 1906-7, with as ing, sO as to give the jelly a milk flavoy 
much ¢ > ; . 
ag chopped feed as he would eat up clean. Do not allow calves to get fat, but keep 
“his oe a , : ain ‘ 
1S Was composed of oats three parts, and them in a good, thrifty, growing condition. 
Fac > - P revt. £ - . 
one part, together with clover ha; his Get them to eat a maximum amount of 
ee 9 —_ _ . ice 
fi i was continued up to the time he was roughage and a minimum amount of concen- 
n a . é : , ; : 
oe for the show. He was also given a trates. Continue this system with the calf 
ittle A; : : cael 
™ flaxseed meal after the root crops were until within three or four months of cow- 
€xhauste ay Se47 3 Tr 
e - ted, and a little bran when he was at hood, then feed. concentrates liberally so as 
46 faire ’ » p - 
ae urs. But he was never given a handful to develop the milk secreting organs for serv- 
e0 _ , , r 
thr mn or oil cake He was kept in the stable ice after the birth of the calf 
ou { _ «= : - . P 
fats Shout the summer of 1907 and turned I prefer the heifer being about 30 months 
n ; ° , m ; 
the herd once a day for exercise.’ old before coming into milk. For the expe- 
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mangels are most 


produced lambs, they may be 
much 
the production of milk 


worth 


305 


L5) 


rienced breeder, who is a careful observer of 
weak and strong points, inbreeding is wise, 
as this is the quickest, and, in fact, almost 
the only way to fix type in a herd, but for 
the inexperienced it is not safe to inbreed. 

My practice is to have cows fresh every 
month, except July and August. On account of 
the extreme heat and flies during those months 
the cows do not start in milk so well and 
cannot be brought to a maximum flow during 
that milking period. In my experience, cows 
coming in during the fall, will give more 
milk for the year than those coming fresh 
in the spring. 


HANDLING CORN IN SHOCKS 


PROF CHARLES W. BURKETT 


Corn will dry out better if the shocks are 
kept down to a size. From 100 
to 144 hills are usually enough, especially if 
the stalks are not exceedingly large. I find 
that corn dries out better and quicker when 
shocks are not too large. Then, too, they 
can be tied better and are less likely to fall 
over. 

When husking time at hand, the corn 
ought to be fairly well dried out. Instead 
of putting the fodder of each shock to itself, 
set two three The fodder will 
keep in fine condition and later on will turn 
out bright and free from mold. 


reasonable 


is 


or together 


If the corn shocks are to be hauled to the 
barn and husked shredded by machine, 
let a ggod frost or two first have a whack at 
the corn in the shock. A good freezing of 
stalk will do away much trouble that 
ordinarily is found with shredded stover when 
stored in the barn My experience 
in favor the but I early 
learned that early shredding, before the sea- 
son of frost and 
was not to be 
the winter, and |] not 
one hit of personal testimony against shredded 
stover. 


and 


with 
or shed. 


is of shredder, 


ice was on good and hard, 
desired. I have since delayed 


work until early have 


Husking from Standing Stalks 


It is in the west and south only that this 


method is to any extent employed. But the 
end is in sight for it in both sections, It 
is too great waste for economical, wise farm- 
ers to approve 

There has been reason for the practice 
in the west, because of large acreage and 
little labor. This, however, is righting itself. 
Crop rotation is working a change that will 
not only make farming pay better, but will 
increase the value of the corn crop. 

While cattle and horses secure much feed 
from fields after the corn is husked, they 
nevertheless leave much, because frost has 


bit stalk and leaf and maturity has hardened 


and made unpalatable the penned-in food of 


the dry, hard, wooden stalk. 


Field Roots for Sheep—Any kind of field 
are good, but turnips, rutabagas or 
commonly used. A small 


quantity fed per day, as small as two to three 
pounds, will prove very helpful. 
an 
they 
members of the flock 


They have 
When 
the 


excellent 
fed 


effect on the 
constipation 


digestion. 
will not affect 
After the ewes have 
fed roots with 
They are excellent for 
[Prof Thomas Shaw. 
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Cultivation 


so well in 


as 


sure, the crops so grown may not have been 
bumpers, 
no such practice was followed, 


but they were better than where 





SEPARATOR 


Meets every emer- 
| gency in the Dairy 

It has a solid, low frame; waist low 
supply y 2 back breaking coy 
crank; simple yet ‘oughly 
holding World's Record for cleanest 
skimming; is ou lubrica as 
gears run a 4, pool of oil, and = ‘ball 
bearings at high speed points, making it the 
eatiest running separator made. 

Do not delay longer in the purchase of a 
separator and = = fom no other until you have 
seen our catalogue No. 
address on receipt of a postal. 
Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Prompt deliveries from 16 distributing 
warehouses in the S. and Canada 











sent to any 





There is no case so old or 
bad that we will not guarantee 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


remove the lameness and make the 
o sound. Money refunded 1 if it ever 
“asy to use and one to three 45-minute 
lications cure. Works just as well on 
ebone and Bone Spavin. Write for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


It tella you all you want to know about 
blemishes and their treatment, and we 
wouid like to have it a read it before order. 
ng or buying any kind of a remedy—even 
our own. 192 pages, 69 illustrations—a thor- 
ough veterinary book that costs you no 


FLEMING BROS,, Chemists, 
Unton Stock Yards, Chicago, 
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75 CREAM 
2SEPARATOR 


Guaranteed to skim closer 





DAYS" TRIAL, freight pre- 
offer. Write for it to- 
Our new low down, 










finest, h 
chine on the market; no other 
eeparator compares with It 
| Peioee — ease of 
cleaning, running, 
simpilel My. étrength or qual- 
ty. ur own (the sees. 
lacturer’s) muaranter 
tects you on eve! 
CAN machine. W &. — ship 
immediately. 
‘... ~ offer and hand- 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR G0. exesbsiase nc 
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cone 


of your books, A Trea- 
tise on the Horse. 

Have been using Ken: 
dall-s Spavin Cure for 
about 20 years and it 
pever failed. 


Spavin i 


by where for curing 
Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, Splint, All Lameness. The 
wortd's best known and surest 
Alldruggists $1 abettise, 6 for 3s. 
a, remedies Book,*“Treatise 0: 
free fro. write to 


mm druggist or 
Dr. B. J KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, vT. 


horsemen ev‘ 


Horse,” 











“Cow Troubles” 


Is the title ee our Book 6-A 





is sent telling how te 
relieve Caked = Sere or 
Trees Spider ia Teat, {iiettors oe 
“Cows Relief’ 


$1.00 om — 
livered, or at Dealerw’ 
oO. H. MFG. CO., 21 Chapel St., Lyndon, Vt 
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LIVE STOCK 
Sterilizing Milk 


PROF OSCAR ERBF 





Will Peark of Bowling Green, O, 


asks for information as to the proc- 
ess of sterilizing milk, say 50 or 100 
gallons daily. He asks also as to 
probable cost for equipping a plant 
of this size. 

Milk is sterilized in two ways, first 
by the fractional system of sterilizing, 
and second, by means of the auto- 


clave, that is, the high pressure steam 
sterilizing. The first method is only 
used in laboratories and is impracti- 
cal, on account of the time it takes 
to sterilize the milk. The process is 
as follows: Heat the milk to the 
boiling point for 15 minutes. The re- 
ceptacle should be sealed, leaving a 
small opening in which you place a 
cotton plug. After heating allow 

to stand at the ordinary room tem- 
perature of about 6S degrees, heat 
again to boiling point and set away tu 
coo! for 24 hours the same roo: 
temperature. Repeat this operation 
for the third time and seal iY ler 
vacuum, 

The second or autoclave method is 
used for all practical purposes It 
consists of heating milk in a closed 
steam chamber fortento 15 minutes 

i under 16 to 20 pounds’ pressure, Cars 
must be taken that the steam in the 
auteclave is dry and hot, for often- 
times air and condensed water accu- 
mulate in the autoclave and do not 
allow the proper amount of heat to 
penetrate the milk. It will be pref- 


erable to have the milk in motion in 
the autoclave, while heating. 

Sterilized milk differs from pasteur- 
ized milk, in that its keeping quality 
is prolonged indefinitely, while in pas- 
teurized milk its keeping quality is 
prolonged for a short time only, from 
five hours to two days, depending up- 
on conditions. The cost of equipping 
a milk sterilizing plant varies accord- 
ing to the location, but $2000 wouid 
fully equip a plant that will handle 
100 gallons of milk a day. 





Discarding Cows in the Dairy 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





In city dairies cows are frequently 
discarded because they are no longer 
giving milk in paying quantities. The 
owner sells them and puts another 
fresh cow in their place. That would 
not be a sufficient reason for discard- 
in a farm dairy if a good 
producer. In the latter good cows 
should not be discarded as long as 
they are able to produce well. The 
following reasons, however, would 
justify the farmer dairyman in get- 
ting rid of them: If they failed to 
reach a good standard in production, 
if they were unusually restless and ir- 
ritable, if they were hard milkers, 
and if they failed to breed regularly. 

The standard of production each 
dairyman must set for himself. In 
no case should it be less than 6000 
pounds of milk a year..In many cases 


cow 


it may be more than that. To know 
what the cows are doing, of course 
records must be kept. The very fact 
of keeping such records will have a 
salutary influence on the dairyman. 
It will cause him to reach out for 
higher attainment. 


When cows are irritable and rest- 
less and give trouble more or less 
because of such peculiarities, these 
may furnish justification for discard- 
ing them. Of course, it may be wise 
to retain such cows for a time in 
the absence of others not much more 
satisfactory, but as soon as circum- 
stances will justify it they should be 
dispensed with. 

Difficult milking may be caused by 
small teats, or by some peculiarity 
in the milk ducts and glands, which 
make it not easy to get milk from 
them. The smalJl teats are, to some 
extent, peculiarities of breeds, and, 
therefore, are the outcome of inher- 
itance. They make milking more 
tedious than it would otherwise be, 


AND DAIRY 


since it makes stripping necessary. 
When the structure of the udder and 
teats is such that considerable 
strength is called for to get the milk 


| 


the work of milking becomes much | 
more laborious, and calls for a much 


longer time to do the work. 
matter, therefore, of much practical 
moment that cows shall milk easily. 
It is also a matter of prime im- 
portance in the farm dairy that cows 
shall breed regularly. In this way 
only can the maximum of milk flow 


be maintained. Of course, the great 
object in having dairy cows to pro- 
duce young is to freshen them. If 


this does not take place at regularly 








recurring periods, as say once a year, 
the milk flow will not be sustained 
as it ought to be. When such cows 
fail to breed properly this in itself 
will furnish one important reason 
why they should be discarded. 
Personal Experiences 
We have in Tunkhannock creek, 
Susquehanna county, a generous 
growth of hickory trees that would 
make lumber to be used in carriage 
building equaling whalebone in 
toughness. The butts will average 
in length 8 to 12 feet.—[J. F. Manzee, 


Susquehanna County, Pa 


Some years ago I built a ditching 
machine for work on clay land. La- 
ter I found it would dig potatoes, 
besides being an unusually good stone 
picker. The elevator was adjustable 
to any depth. The driver had com- 
plete control; the machine was all 
steel, and simple. I am on a very 
stony farm, where we have plenty of 
potatoes. It is no more difficult to 
pick up a stone than it is a potato, 
but in my exerience, it is not a good 
plan to have stones and potatoes 
knocking together in any sort of a 
machine.—[J. H. O’Hara, New York. 

I believe it is true as a general 
proposition within proper bounds that 
the first cross between pure-bred 
hogs, of different breeds, produces 
better animals than either of the 
foundation animals, but they must 
be pure-bred and the crossing must 
not go any further, for deterioration 
and progress toward scrubdom im- 
mediately begins, and from thence is 
the source of all backward movement 
in our breeding operations. Likewise 
it is so when inbreeding in pure 
specimens is practiced to any con- 
siderable degreé. But, here again, 
we must acknowledge that the very 
thing we advise against is the thing 
to which the great and celebrated 
herds of the world have owed their 
supremacy.—[H. M. Brown Highland 
County, O. 
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I have good Jersey 
and though I 
coloring matter, my butter is 
enough colored. If I were to 
commercial color it would be a veg- 
etable product. My average produc- 
tion is 20 pounds a week. I have 
found that to contract it with a lh- 
cal dealer at a satisfactory price, say, 
30 cents by the year, nets me more 
than if I try to sell it otherwise, tak- 
ing into consideration the amount of 
time required to go from place to 
place. In making a first-class prod- 
uct I insist upon strictest cleanliness, 
the use of a cream separator, and 
careful working of the butter. This 
has always helped to secure a high- 
grade product.—[Mrs G. T. Taylor, 
Seneca County, O. 


A Record Herd Book—Volume No 


296 of the Holstein-Friesian herd book 
has been received... This volume con- 
tains more pedigrees than any other 
yet issued by the society. There are 
5684 bulls entered and 10,850 cows. 
Besides the pedigrees it contains the 
charter and by-laws of the society, a 
list of members and a report of the 
last annual meeting. This book is of 
great value to all Holstein owners. 
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The Cost of Paint 


Don’t judge the price of pain 
| per galion or per oun. Ie 4 Oe) 
The price should be 
e price shou au 
surface covered, the youte eg 7 ~ 
a arance of the job after Dalntine 
should also be considered. The col 
G -y— Ls) — and true to name 
not muddy hues. Appear: should 
certainly have a vale — 
In all these points one paint excels— 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


It will not crack, scale or check, It 
forms a durable, elastic film which ex. 
Pands and contracts with the surface # 
protects y years of wear 
more it. —a 

t is the whitest paint you can by 
Other leads appear gray by comparison 

This whiteness assures strong, brilliant 
ey en a = able colors, 

-arter White Lead is so fine and ey 
in grain that it will spread much tarthes 
than any other white lead. A trial will 
Prthe fi to 

© first cost o arter Whit a 
slightly greater than ot her Bi --yX. mgt 
notwithstanding this, it is the most econom- 
est, aint you can buy. Carter has been @ 
standard for over a quarter of & century, 

All reliable dealers sell Carter White | 

Please send for free book which gives allthe 
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We will send also six 
phototy pes in colors 
of actual homes 
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of price. Agents Wanted. 


Sale—Certain CEP weiss tor dssoriptive bookies 
MINERAL HEAVE — co., 
1 FOURTH AVENUE, TTSBURE, PA, 














TOWERS FISH BR 
WATERPROOF 
OILED CLOTHING. 


looks better -wears longer ~ 
and art ape more 
comfort 
—- cut on 
large patterns. yet 
costs no more than 


SUITS *320 SLICKERS 3S 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Every garment NOWERS 
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Feeding Stuffs Inspection 

Every farmer who buys feeding 
stuffs on the market in his state 

nt to carefully study their com- 

ition. The most constant vigilance 
jg necessary if you would not get the 
worst of the bargain. So many adul- 
terants or undesirable factors are 
gsed in mixed feeds that the most 
eareful study must be given the pur- 
chase of feediag stuffs. 

This is brought to light in~bulietin 
93 of the New York experiment sta- 
tion. The station_found that in 1908 
several feeds containing large propor: 
tions of weed seeds, and many of 
these seeds were of good germinating 
ability, so that the farmer who uses 
any of these brands is liable to intro- 
duce such pests as wild mustard, wild 
earrot, narrow leaved plantain, cockle, 
eatchfy and dock. It was also found 
that some brands of feed have eom- 
gercial coloring matter to improve 
the appearance of the goods, the col- 
ering matter in several instances be- 
ing accompanied by mineral acid. 

The use of oat hulls, cob meal and 
similar fibrous materials as fillers 
also continues, so that in the purchase 
of several brands the buyer pays 
grain prices for materials inferior to 
straw or chaff. No feeder can afford 
to purchase a ton of commercial feeds 
gntil he has looked over his experi- 
ment station bulletin to see just what 
has been found in reference to the 
composition and analysis of the feed 
he contemplates purchasing. These 
bulletins can be obtained without 
charge. The brands of established 
reputation are usually safe to buy— 
the fraud is generally in unknown 
mixtures that seek by cheapness or 
other tricks to supplant reputable 
brands. 


Pasture Cheap Feed for Swine 


THOMAS SHAW 





PROF 





Tt would be correct to say that in 
to other way can a pound of pork be 
made so cheaply as when it is made 
@ pasture. As a rule, however, other 
food more coneentrated should be fed 


While the swine are on pasture to 
sipplement the same. The amount of 
the supplemental food will depend 
upon the nature of the grazing 

The most aluable grazing is that 
Which is leguminous in character, as 
Cover in any of its varieties, alfalfa 
amd peanuts. Other grazing, how- 
er, may be very excellent that is 


tt leguminous. Such is Dwarf Essex 
rape and some other plants 
In the northern states the follow- 


ing plants may be used to provide 
Sazing for swine: Winter rye, barley, 
aifaifa, clover in nearly all of its varie- 
ties, vetches rape and artichokes. The 
@ains that may be harvested by the 
@ine when mature inciude rye, bald 
Marley, corn and the Canada field pea. 
Ih the eastern states the same foods 
May be grown as in those north. The 
& pea may not grow so satisfac- 
Srilv, but crimson clover could be 
Mi@ed to the list, also certain varie- 
Ges of cowpeas and soy beans. The 
Rand vetch ld also furnish pasture 
In the southern states the list of 
Mstures would include: Winter rye. 
Wintery oats and winter barley, the 
fommon vetch and the sand vetch 
All of these would be sown in the 


In the line of other grazing, the 


be Would include crimson _ clover, 
Japan clover, burr clover and Ber- 
Mtda grass. In the line of roots it 
Would include artichokes, sweet po- 

Sand peanuts. The two latter, 

fever, would only be used thus 
When of coarse growing varieties, as 
“When, for instance, they were too 


@arse for market uses. Cowpeas and 
7 beans would also furnish grazing. 

Tm the western states, especially in 
Me Mountain states, alfalfa will be 

= WUtstanding swine pasture. This 
Rot mean, however, that many 
Pastures, winter rye, bald 
y and Canada field peas, will] not 






as 


be used..In the states just west of 
the Mississippi sorghum is frequently 
grown for swine pasture. 

Since pasture is so easily grown for 
swine, and since the. list of plants 
suitable is so large, it should be eas- 
ily possible to provide pasture for 
swine in any part of the United States 
in which swine are kept. 


> 


Wind Sucker—J. R. B., Virginia: 
There is no treatment. The _ best 
thing to do is to remo.e the manger 
and anything which the horse can bite 
and feed on the floor. You might try 
the following: Willow charcoal and 
bicarbonate of soda, one tablespoonful 
in the feed twice a day for two weeks. 








Cowpox—J. M. D., New Jersey: 
Oxide of zinc ointment rubbed on the 
cow’s bag morning and night is a very 
good remedy for cowpox. The dis- 
ease is carried from cow to cow on 
the hands of the milker, so when the 
disease is in the herd milkers should 
wash their hands carefully after milk- 
ing each cow. Do not use the milk 
from affected cows until they are 
cured. 





My experience and observations dur- 
ing the past seven years convince me 
that bovine tuberculosis is a stable 
disease, that it is very rarely, if ever, 
communicated from one akhimal to 
another while cows are in the pas- 
ture unless it be to a suckling calf, 
and that it is safe to assert that dis- 
ease will never be permanently re- 
moved from dairy herds until more 
sanitary conditions are _ introduced 
into a great majority of the stables 
where the dairy cow is housed.— 
{Dr Leonard Pearson, State Veteri- 
narian. 





Boost Your Farm Value by helping 
to boost good roads. 





ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Agriculture in Review 
FARMERS’ CONGRESS AND BIG CROWDS At 
MADISON, WIS—CORPORATE CONTROL 
OF FORESTS DENOUNCED—CO-OPERATIV:. 
ENTERPRISES UPHELD — PROBE IBITION 
RESOLUTION PASSED—ABSTRACIS OF 
SPEECHES . 
The 28th annual farmers’ national 
congress, held at Madison, Wis, last 
week, brought out a record-breaking 





attendance. At the opening session 
Judge W. H. Taft and James J. Hill 
were the stellar attractions. Judge 


Taft spoke in the forenoon to an au- 
dience of over 5000 persons. Bryan 
day brought out upward of vis- 
itors. Former Gov W. D. Hoard de- 
livered an address of welcome in be- 
half of the state, Mayor J. C. 
Schubert in behalf of the city, and 
Pres C. R. Van Hise in behalf of the 
university. Vice-Pres Joshua Strange 
of Marion, Ind, responded for the 
congress. 

The address of Mr Hill was a very 
uble one, and dealt with the present 


state of the agricultural interests in | 
He suggested remedies | 


this county. 
and improvements; not merely exper- 
imental plans, but solid facts. He 
suggested that the members of the 
congress work with senators and rep- 
resentatives, and with the state legis- 
lature, if necessary, for the establish- 
ment of model farms in every 
congressional district, and, if possible, 
in every agricultural county. 
A Plea for Co-operation 

An interesting and helpful talk was 
given by Millard R. Meyer of Chi- 
cago on Farmers’ co-operative enter- 
prises. Mr Meyer has made an ex- 
tensive study of this subject, and has 
just returned from a European trip, 
where he investigated the matter 
thoroughly. He said that the farm- 
ers of America must fight and fight 
if they are to gain proper recognition 
for their products in the markets of 
the world, as against the monopo- 
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-NO GUSHER 
Bat Tells Facts About Postum 


“We have used Postum for the pass 
eight years,” writes a Wis. lady, “ané 
drink it three times a day. We never 
tire of it. 

“For several years I could scarcely 
‘at anything on account of dyspepsia, 
bloating after meals, palpitation, sick 
headache—in fact, was in such misery 
and distress I tried living on hot water 
and toast for nearly a year. 

“l had quit coffee, the cause of my 
trouble, and was using hot water, but 
this was aot nourishing. : 

“Hearing of Postum I began drink- 
ing it and my ailments disappeared, 
and now I can eat anything I want 
without trouble. 

“My parents and husband had about 
the same experience. Mother would 
often suffer after eating, while yet 
drinking coffee. My husband was & 
great coffee drinker and suffered from 
indigestion and eadache. 

“After he stopped coffee and began 
Postum b°th ailments left him. He 
will not drink anything else now and 
we have it three times a day. I could 
write more, but am no gusher—onty 
State plain facts.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


307 


Creek, Mich. Read, “The load to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There's a Rea- 
son.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 





MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Telescopic joints. (Gialwanized. Never leak 
Fireproof. Inexpensive. J)nrable. ( atalog’ 
MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO., CAMDEN, H. ) 
ROOFING Sample free. 
522 Point St. 


The Fay Manilla Reofing Co., Ca 





The best Red Rope fo: 
per sq. ft., cape and nalle & 
cluded. Substitute for plasters. 
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lif ey 


expel more freely the 


Stock Food? 


known as “The Dr. Hess Idea.’ 


190 Ibs. $5.00; 
25 Ib. peil £1.60. 









effect is to give greater 
Poult 


for curing gapes, ro cholera an 
and of great benefit to hi 


oisoncus waste that 
is guaranteed to pay for itself many times over in increased : L : 
to the digestion and condition of your animal. Can you believe the medical writers that are back of every ingredient in Dr, Hess 
If they are reliable your profit is assured. This tem of increasing tlre profit by increasing digestion has become 
Another strong point in 


Except in Canada and extréme West and South. 
Also manafogtarers of Dr, Hess Poultry Pan-a-cca 


to the digestive o 
Pan-aceca is given once a day in soft feed 

“The Dr. Hess I of making growth and egg roduction by puosensing < 

‘ dS other diseases t 

ttle chickens. A penny’s worth is enough for thirty hens one day. 


in Canada and extreme West and 
134 ibe. 25c; mail or express 46c. 5 Ibs. 60c £2 he. $8.28 25 Ib, poll $2.50, Except in ana South. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


Make Every 


If the feeder made his own price 


most vital importance enter into the 


If your dealer_cannot 


is pot satisfactory. 
small and it is fed but twicea day. Free from the Ist ts the 10th of paR month—Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.8.) will prescribe for 
You can have bis Look any time for the asking. Send 2c stamp and mention this pa 


Smalier quantities at a slight advance. 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE®A tiie tio prescription of Dr. Hess 


ans ofthe hen. That means better use of | 


healthy 
igestion. 


bens are uniform! 


ue to ili-<ondition. I 


Grain of Corn Count 


he could base his selling price on the cost of his feed and 
labor, but he is at the mercy of the stock buyers. 
~ therefore, use great caution not to put more into a steer or hog 
than the market will allow him. Working, as he does, at this 
disadvantage, every grain of corm counts. 


the health of the enimal, the other is the digestive capacity. 
the health of the animal and the strength of its digestion have been 
carefully considered.» by Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.) and he has 
applied the teachings of his profession to these importdnt details. 
Every ingredient in Dr. Hess Stoc 
medical colleges for increasing the digestion and insuring the feeder 
against loss by disease or disorder of the system generally. 


ma DE HESS STOCK FESD 


contains the bitter tonics long known to improve digestion. Iron, the best blood and tissue builder, nitrates to allow the system to 
Te deposited under heavy feeding, and laxatives to regulate the bowels. 
rowth and imrproved conditions. 


Lr. Hess Idea,” besides saving f 
condition agg poor digestion, is the ixcreased appetite, making the animal consume more roughage, more hay. more cheap feed. 
If yon have never tested it do so now—at our expense if ii 
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and lastant Louse Killer 


@ guaranteed egg pr 






on his market stock 






He must, 













Two matters of the 
cost of*market stock. One is 
Both 
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This prescription 
Remeniber your whole profit is risked 







eed that is wasted through ill- - 






us. The dose ie 
ailing animale. 
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supply you, send your 
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an and failure. It is a 

(M.D., D.V.S.) and its 
ood and ater returns from it. Where 
and great layers. Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is 
It is made up of ingredients always helpful 
ucer,a help to moultiag hens 

















Rust insurance 
is worth having. 


A strong, well-nourished 
man is proof against the 
attack of disease germs, 

Likewise strong, sturdy 
wheat repels the attack 
of rust—the enemy that 
dwarfs the growth, 
shrivels the grain, lowers 
the profits. 

* makes a strong, sturdy, rust-proof 
plant—fills out the head—with a heavier 
berry. 

Commercial fertilizers are usually weak in 
Potash, Use a brand containing 6 per cent. 
of Potash. Ifyou cannot get it, then Ja/2nce 
and ¢owflete your application by adding 15 
pounds of Muriate of Potash to each roo 
pounds of fertilizer, 

Potash ts profit. Buy the Potash first. 

Send for pempNiote conte! ning 


Suc unures 
oad beaetlis LOL the * eahed toe, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 


93 Nassau St., ag York 


c came, -Menadneck & 
At a, Ga.—12 
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Catalooue and a com- 
f Hardy Buibs. All by mails cts 


ether ods t: 
3u eat 
Pd) weatise om the cu 


30 —, BULBS FOR | Dc 





These a0 Bulbs, 6 kine . different colors, will make 
beautiful pots of flower er, oF lov vely clumps ofearly 
pei yur § Pot or plant them now. 












en. 
ve of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Hardy or Holland Bulbs, and rare 1 new 
free to all who apply. 


8 CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥ 


wister- Bow 


JOHN LEI 








Don’t Neglect Fall Spraying 


Now is the time to prepare to use 


“SCALECIDE” 


We guarantee it to kill San Jose Seale and 
all soft-bodied sucking insects. 
fungicidal properties. 
Least Labor and Expense 
Endorsed by leading Horticulturists, fruit 
growers, and Experiment Stations. Write 
today for Booklet O and full particulars, 
and FREE Sample. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY, Dot, 

No. 3 Church St. EW YORK 
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ai" ole, Perfect cen’ 
—, aa mena for “TREE B 
851 Maia 

FOR 


GET 7: MONEY) 


Capacity counts. More speed means more 
Prout with less expense, Spencer’s Alligator, 
Favorite and Heroules box hay presses guaran- 
teed to bale more per hour than any other 
press making same size bale orno sale. Cat- 
alog free. - 


J. A. SPENCER 
Dwight, il. 























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 


It also has , 


Greatest effectiveness | 


FOR 


tdies aid trust T) t nprotected 
| as far as their o yrganized effort 
| #8 concerned, and y should work 
| toge ther. The have to pay high 
prices because ther are too many 
business concer now Phere are, 
for instance, five grocery stores wher 
there ought to be one, five sets of 
clerks and fi delivery wagons 
liciting trade and « ering goods 
the same street, and as many whole- 
sale houses selling in competition 
With one another to tl retail stores. 
In the future there will be one gro- 


cer, and he will sell better goods 


less cost 





Farmers Vo'e for Prohibition 

Without being influenced by any 
temperance organization, but solely 
as @ matter of ‘principle and in the 
interest of the farmer, the congress 
went on record against the manufac- 
ture and sal in this country of in- 
toxicating liquor. Oiher important 
| resolutions were passed as follows: 

Urging that congress at its next 
session pass’a la Il provide 
for the mprovel I and develop- 
ment of all river and harbor projects 
and the practical ompletion of an 
extension of the parcel post, believ- 
ing that it will benefit all people, 
especially the farmers, without in- 
creasing the postal deficit. 

Favoring the movement or the 


better conservation of the national 
resources of the country. Ine 
the efforts of the state forestry bu- 


reaus and for the conservation of the 


lorsing 


forests, and urging the purchase of 
the Appalachian park system, now 
; pending before congress. The con- 
{gress elected Judge W. H. Taft and 
William J. Bryan honorary members 
of the association. 


The piace for next 
will be chosen by the 
mittee in December. 
| have been submitted by 
| cities, which desire to 
‘congress: Baltimore, 

, Atiantic City, Raleigh, 
Des Moines, Rochester 


year’s meeting 
executive com- 
Applications 
the following 
entertain th: 
Lancaster, Pa, 
N C, Lincoln, 
and Buffalo 








Gathering and Curing Show Corn 


CHARLES W, 


HENDRICKS, IOWA 





The 
a little 
| of seed 


gathering of show corn 
different from the 
corn. There are many 
vanced theories of how to preserve 
Show corn. The objects in view 
should be to maintain the color, kvep 
the ears straight, and keep the gx 
bright. 

The corn should be left 
the stalk as long as possible. If the 
corn is picked too early the shrink- 
| age is greater than when picked late. 
| There is no definite time set for one 
| to gather show. cor”, because the sca- 
{son and climatic conditio: s covering 
this work are different every year. In 
gathering this corn one must pay very 
close attention that no kernels ar: 

lost, or that no kernels are bruised, 
and that the tip and butt are left in 


is just 
gathering 


rm 


hanging on 


the natural state. 
Hang Up by Husks 
When the corn is husked there 
; Should be left with each ear not less 


than five or six husks, well distribu- 
ted around the butt. There are many 
arguments in favor of gathering show 
corn in a sack, but oné cannot be as 
careful with a sack as with a crate 
made especially for- this purpose 

The storing of show corn can never 
be given too much attention, as there 
are many conditions which one must 
keep in mind. Especially is this true 
when the national corn exposition at 
Omaha comes, December 10-19. the 
Towa corn growers’ association’s show 
at Ames January 4-16, Illinois corn 
show November 23-28. and many oth- 
ers at various dates 

In order to maintain the 
newspaper wrapped. around 
|} separately, and extending ove 
‘about 2 inches, is the most 
| tory way that this can be 
| not only -holds the color 


color, a 
each ear 
r the tip 
satisfac- 
done. This 
of the corn, 


BETTE 


@ stronger 


R FARMING 








rut adso the vitality, and ‘rm 
is kept brighter, as the ot 
weather is not as direct as if it ere 
not wrapped. 

Protect from Sun 

The corn should be stored in a 
place where there is fresh air and no 
sun. The su: in the daytime will 
bleach the cor and the change of 
atmosphere i ght may color the 
germ. Avoir hanging in the eaves 
of a barn, or an attie, or any place j 
where the temperature is very in- 
tense at any time, as the life of the 
corn will be lost Do not hang in a 
double corn crib, as too much dirt 
accumulates around the butt of the | 
ear In the large seed houses that 
ire being built there are rooms es- | 
pecially fitted for the hanging of 
show corn 

Show corn should never be hung 
by strings, or laid across wires, or 
laid in boxes of any sort. The most 
practical way, but probably a slower 
way, is to use the five or six husks 
and tie them together, and hang over 
a wire, each ear separately, letting 
the tip hang downward. The wires 
should be 1 foot apart, and the ears 
about 8 or 10 inches apart. 

In this way the corn is protected, 


and there are no string marks or wire 
marks, or any indications of how the 
orn was cared for from the field to 
the judge Any evidence of loose 

rnels or flat kernels might tend 
toward immaturity, which in show 
corn must be avoided. 

The taking out of storage should 
be done very carefully, as consider- 
able corn is lost for show purposes 
by hard treatment. The corn when 
taken from the wires should not have 
the husk broken out if the variety | 
is a very round, full butt, but they | 
should be trimmed out with a knife. 
Never take the corn off the wires un- 


til vou are ready to ship to the place 


f } wv 
0 cho 





Making Brooms 
H. G. F. of North Ca 
how he may work 
corn into brooms. He 


rolina desires 
know 


ef broom wishes 


to construct a machine for winding 
wire on the handles; and wants ‘o 
know how to make a broom clamp. 
Here is a simple plan: After soakir 

the butt ends of the brush in war 

water for a couple hours, begin mak- 
ing the broom by tacking one end of 
the wire to the broom handle, say 


about 3 ‘inches from its lower end, 
fastening the other end of the wire 
to a small round stick upon which you 
step with both feet. Now take the 
brush, one stalk at a time, and give 
the handle a turn sufficient to hold | 
each new stalk rmly. Continue 
ting on and winding until three 
have been secured, pulling upward as 
the handle is turned to tighten th 
string. Now commence another row 
near the lower end of the handle and 
proceed as before, finishing the third 
course or tier with the longest and 
finest brush. Wind the cord around 
snugly a few times after the brush is 


all on and fasten the end with a car- 
pet tack To make a broad or flat 
broom, more of the brush is to be put 
upon twe opposite sides than upon 
the other periions. The broom can 
now be screwed into a vise, such as @ 
earpenter has; now sew. For this, a 
large needle of iron or steel will be 


required and should be 6 or 8 inches 


in length. Sew through and through 
the brush, pointing the needle for- 


in making each-stitch, so as to 
make it come out on the opposite side 
a little further along each time. Now 
trim the broom, which, -with a little 
practice, will be neat, anw, as a rule, 
than those on the market. 
information about making 
brooms, describing very simple meth- 
ods of making brooms by machinery, 
or making homemade machines for 


ward 


Full 





this purpose, are treated quite clearly 
in the little book, Broom Corn and 
Brooms, pu blish¢ d by Orange Judd 
company, pric ™ cents prepaid 

I have taken American Agricultur- 
ist for years, and = always 
liked it and found it 2ipful in my 
farm work and life ties -ph Au, 
Walker County, Gat 


up a lot; 


put- | 
layers | 





Be Sure to Say Wheayes write 


HERCULES 
POWDER 


DAN 
LI8T OF sRaNOn OFFICES 
Ala. Nashville, Tenn. 


, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Feed and Liter 
Carrier are the 
only ones built 
in which all bear- 
ings are covered 
and protected. 
They are strictly 
high-gra de 
every particular 
and the price is 
right. They have 
been installed 
man of thelargest 
and finest barns in 
the country and are giving per Soe eatisfaction. Send 
plan or sketch of barn sad we will furnish you com- 
| piete drawings with estimate of the cost of ou! 
Jatalog for the asking. Write us today. 
d.E. Porter Company, Sex 50, 
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COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Mampshire St., Quincy, tis. 
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FIX YOUR ROOF 


We will guarantee to J 4 
Sc Per Square. 35.00 old leaky, worn-out, rusty, 
felt, gravel or sh ingle oa 

















iron, steel, paper, 
Pan condition, and keep it in perfect condition 
for r iy. ~ ear. 
00f- erfeet Root Preserver, makes od 
—_ ut roufs pew Satisfaction § 
) ter a refunded. Ou tree rosieg 
book tells al] about it. Ws ve tor it today- 
Roo l-F here Co., Dept. 11 Elyria, Ob 
iti ‘aed —— 
Watson F. Coleman, We 
ington, D.C. Books free. 
est references. Best 
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Growing Fence Posts 


Ss. B. HARTMAN, MICHIGAN 





speciosa and black locust 


Catalpa 
gre most in favor for post timber, as 
they grow rapidly and the timber is 
exceedingly durable. Catalpa is the 
easier to grow, as it does not sprout 
jike the locust or bear spines. Both 


will thrive on almost any soil, unless 
jt be low and wet. They may be 
grown from seed, this being sown in 
a row in the garden and transplanted 
the following spring, when the trees 
will be from 1 to 3 feet in hight; or 
these seedlings may be purchased 
from nurseries for about 75 cents ver 
100. They are easy to transplant, and 
few of them fail to grow. They are 
gswally set in rows about 6 feet 
apart and the same distance in a row, 
and may be set in the furrow while 
plowing or with the spcde afterward. 
Cultivate as for corn the first two 
er three years, after which they need 
jittle attention. I aim to set a few 
each year, so as to have some post 
timber to cut annually. 

Side hills and irregular, out-of-the- 
way places may be utilized for grow- 
ing fence posts. On good soil the 
trees should reach post size in about 
ten years. I have catalpa and black 
jocust, transplanted two years, that 
are 3 inches in diameter and 15 feet 
high. The trees are kept trimmed 
when young so as to keep the cen- 
tral leader, but are nearly self-prun- 
ing after they are five years old. Af- 
ter cutting the tree sprouts will shoot 
ap. These should be thinned to one 
the next spring, and having a large 
reot system to .draw nourishment 
from, they will grow much more rap- 
idly than the original tree. I have 
tried to transplant chestnut for posts, 
but have had poor success in getting 
any large percentage of them to 
gTow. 





Poultry Pets for Children—One of 
the best presents to a child who loves 
pets is a trio of fancy poultry or a 
sitting of their eggs. Give him some- 


thing different from your own stock, 
something that won’t look common 
to him. Silver-Spangled Hamburgs 
are good for this purpos« They are 


very handsome and intelligent. If 
you cannot have an inclosure and do 
not want mixed stock, sell the cock- 
érels and keep only the lovely pullets. 
Their eggs are pure white, so the 
child can always tell his own, and 
they never get too old to lay. He 
will then learn the poultry business 
4 a pleasure, not a drudgery, besides 
being well and safely employed. 


Propagating Currants—C. J., Ohio: 
Currants are most readily and easily 
propagated by cuttings of the pres- 
ent or previous season’s wood made 
in the fall, and buried vertically be- 

the frost line until spring. Usu- 

the pieces are about 6 inches 
Jong for ordinary field or garden 
Propagation. When a hotbed or 
greenhouse is to be used they are 
generally made shorter, even to in- 
clade only a single bud. All that 
is necessary in the spring is to set 
the twigs in fairly fertile, moist 
fround as soon as the frost is out. 

Isualiy one or two buds are left 
above the surface, and if other buds 
Sprout the sprouts are rubbed off. 
During the summer cultivation is the 
fame as for any garden crop, viz: 
keeping the surface clean and epen. 
= is always desirable where possible 
no select the cuttings from the very 
‘est producing specimen plants 
Svailable, so as to fix the productive 
habit in the new bushes. In the fall 
they ane plants may be set where 

ey are to fruit, or this setting may 


e deferred ‘ - 
‘pring. until the following 


ag Pble Fungus in y Weather— 
soon growers near Wolcott, N Y, re- 
Tt thet a fungus has developed on 
es apples within the last three 
tela ti _ Because of this some have 
their crop to evaporators instead 
Treling as they had expected. It 

@ nerally Supposed that wet weath- 
pid ett »fungous disease, but it 
ey - 

et 28 well, y appear in dry weath 


New Jersey Fair Repeats Itself 





As usual, heads of departments said 
the Tri-state fair held last week at 
Trenton, N J, was better than ever; 
but American Agriculturist’s repre- 
sentative saw almost nothing in the 


way of improvement except on some | 


of the roads where cinders had been 
sprinkled. The same old ruts and 
ridges in the stock shed alleys; the 
same dark coops in the poultry house; 
the same badly lighted buildings; the 
same disregard of sanitation; the same 
provision for drinking; the same 
sortment of fakirs; the same unwhole- 
some side shows; the same uncouth 
crowds as in years past. 

It is a shame that New Jersey 
not a fair worthy to be 


has 


York. But it certainly will not have 


as long as such fairs as the Tri-state | 


are maintained by private corpora- 
tions as mere money-making institu- 
tions, 
everything, provided a fee is paid to 
the management. On this basis, 
pecially where drinking is permitted, 
there will always be such an unde- 
sirable element in the attendance as 
characterizes this fair and others ol! 


es- 


its kind. But such a basis is not es- 
sential to success. New York state 
fair is clean; and even with an ad- 
mission fee of 25 cents, just that 


charged at New Jersey, it has made 
money. This is still more strikingly 
true of Ohio, where not one offensive 
feature can be found by even the 
most carping critic. 

Of course, so long as the people of 
New Jersey continue to patronize the 
fair in crowds of 20,000 to 60,000 a 


day at 50 cents a head; so long as the | 


management can get $2 a linear foot 
for space in the buildings from busi- 


ness houses, and $1 for admission to } 


the grand stand, and another $1 from 


10,000 or more people daily for re- ; 


served seats; so long as every inch of 
the midway can be crowded with con- 
cessioners, just so long will the fair 
“make money,” whether agriculture 
is helped thereby or not, and wheth- 
er its grounds and equipment 
worthy or not. It is no wonder that 


with the disregard for improvements ° 


and such a hand ready for filthy lucre 
as are here displayed that the man- 
agement last year paid its stockhold- 
ers and had $34,000 in the treas- 
ury, and this year expect to pay 1)”. 


Display of Homemade Things 


It must not be supposed, however, 
that the fair is exclusively a fakirs’ 
institution, nor that good features are 
entirely absent. As usual, the Tri- 
state fair can give any other fair we 
have ever attended points in its wom- 
en’s departments, all of them, but es- 
pecially in the cooking line. Not only 
is there always a larger display of 
bread, cake, jellies, jams, pickles, etc, 


— 
ix 


than at Ohio and New York, but the | 


mode of showing these articles is the 
best we have ever seen, because the 
visitor can get within an inch or two 
of every article, yet without touching 
it. The cases are so built that an im- 
mense number of exhibits can be 
placed on the tiers of shelves in glass 
cupboards and yet not occupy much 
floor space. 

In the arts classes also the lighting 
is better than at most fairs, and there 
is always a vast assortment of meri- 
torious exhibits. This is still more 
strikingly true in the needlework, 
knitting, crocheting and similar 
classes. It would seem as if every 
woman in the state might have sent 
some of her best work to the fair. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


In the farm products departments 
the exhibits are at a great disadvan- 
tage; first, because space can be sold 
to merchants, and second, because of 
the exceptionally bad lighting of the 
building. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the particularly good fruit should 
be in such deep shadows as much of 
it was. Probably the grapes formed 
the most conspicuous display, which 
occupied nearly one-quarter of the 
whole fruit area. As a rule, the clus- 
ters were of exceptionally good color. 
But perhaps no less striking were the 
pears, which this year have yielded 
bountifully in many parts of the state. 
Apples were as good as we have ever 
seen at this show, but though fine, 
could not, as a whole, approach either 
in quantity or quality the magnificent 
shows this year at and Co- 


lumbus. Peaches and poms were ex- 
“Tp Page $14.) | 


ORCHARD AND FOREST 


as- | 


compared | 
with the state fairs ef Ohio and New | 


which welcome anything and ! 


are | 


! 





it | ere jobs 


around the 
farm which require the labor of 


two men can be done by one I. 
H. C. engine in half the time at one-fifth the cost. 


nor complain. 


I. H. C. gasoline engines are dependable, reliable 
B® 2nd efficient—they never quit unexpectedly—they cost 
i nothing to keep when not working—they never shirk 
Progressive farmers all over the land 


are finding in the ownership of an I. H. C. engine the 
Why not you? 

An I. H.C. engine will operate the churn, grind- 
stone, fanning mill, separator, bone cutter, wood saw, 
pump, sheller, grinder, fodder cutter, etc. 

~ No extra help is required. 
run the engine and operate the machine at the same time, 


Weather does not affect the I. H. C. engine. 
a faithful servant that is always absolutely under your 


solution of their labor troubles. 


You, 


or your boy, can 


It is 


control in the matter of power, expense and efficiency. 
There is an engine adapted to every purpose— 


Note the complete line. 


Vertical Mgines made in 2, 3 and 25-Horse Power. 
Horizontal Engines (Portable and Stationary) made 


Call on the 
these engines. 
**Development of Power.’’ 


Write for colore 


(Lacorporafed) 


in 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 
Air Cooled Engines, 1 and 2-Horse Power. 


Traction Engines, 10, 12, 15 and 20-Horse Power. 
Also ee spraying and pone outfits. 
nternational local agent 


hanger 


internatione! Harvester Company of America, Chicago, U. S. A, 


or catalogs, and inspect 
ro booklet on. 


H \\ 





Made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—’ 
| Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


Does what roofing ought to do—gives 
you absolute weather-protection all the 
year ’round. Outlives every other ready 
roofing. Doesn’t dry-out, rot, crack, or 


break. 


Keeps out heat and cold. 


Resists fire. 


Is 


proof against lightning. Can be laid on any 
surface; and by any handy man. 


nails in every roll. 


Ask 


our dealer for Genasco. Mineral and smooth surface. 


Cement and 


Look 


for the hemisphere trade-mark. Writefor Book 48 andsamples, free, 
THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COM PANY 


Largest producers of asphalt. and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing im the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


San Francisco 


Chicago 








Strawberry Plants 


strata of 


Vines, 
arden 


G 
free 


. Write. 


thrifty, 
fruit year 


Ria ere arene 


oun ante from a 
z «Re Also 








hivays Mention This Jounal 


Bin 


See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


In writing any of our advertisers, Yee 
will get a very quick reply if you do. 
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The crop of apples here is 10 days 
earlier than usual. Prices range from 
$2@2.25 p bbl, including the barrel. 
Buyers are active and many apples 
are being sold.—[L. C., Monroe Co, 
N Y. 


The quantity of apples in this sec- 
tion ig about the same as last year. 
The quality, however, is much bet- 
ter.—[F. S., Cayuga Co, N Y. 

The bid price for winter fruit 
started at $1.75 p bbl for No 1 apples, 
including barrel. Few growers here- 
about accepted this. The actual trad- 
ing price for the crops sold in Or- 
leans county up to the fourth week 
in Sept is $2, including package. As 
high as 2.25 paid for choice lots of 
King, Twenty Ounce, etc. About 
half the growers in this’ vicinity 
have already disposed of their crops. 
{[A. C. H., Albion, N Y. 

Good crop of Baldwin apples here, 
quality fine. Buyers have offered $2 
for some lots, same price for Hub- 
bardton, 2.25 for King, 1.50@1.65 
for Greenings. These prices include 
barrels. Some fimgons showing in 
Greening apples.—[A. Yeomans, 
Wayne County, N Y. 

Price of apples is $2 p bbl. Quality 
fine. Only about % crop in the south 
part of this county, % in the north 
part. Extreme hot and dry weather 
has had a bad effect on the keeping 
quality of the apples.—|[J. S. W., Ni- 
agara Co, N Y. 

Winter apples are better than last 
year as to quantity. The quality, 
however, is not so good. Hot, dry 
weather has caused apples to mature 
too quickly, and the keeping qualities 
will not be up to standard. No price 
has been established as yet, but deal- 


ers are expecting $2@2.25 p bbil.— 
[k. L. H., Oakland Co, Mich. 

The crop of winter apples good 
where sprayed. In unsprayed or- 
chards they are of uneven quality, 
many scabby. York Imperial, Jona- 


than and Grimes are the varieties in 
best condition. Ben Davis are a fair 
crop. Missouri Pippin and Winesap 
were almost a failure —[F. W. D., 
Jackson Co, Kan. 

Jonathan, Grimes and York Impe- 
rial sell at $38 p bbl for No 1 and 2 for 
No 2, including the barrel. The pick- 
ing of Ben Davis and Gano has prac- 
tically been completed. We ship to 
Tex and Okla—({F. F. D., Bates 
Co, Mo. 

There is only about 15 to 20% of a 
crop of winter apples in this county. 
There have been no prices given or 
asked as yet. It is extremely dry and 
apples are dropping badly in conse- 
quence. Quality is very poor in un- 
sprayed orchards and very few of the 
orchards have been sprayed in this 
section.—|[F. H. P., Eaton Co, Mich. 

No Baldwins, Greenings or Spys 
here. Jonathans and Grimes Golden 
about all picked, $1.65 p bbl being 
paid for No 1, the buyer picking and 
furnishing the barrels. Ben Davis sell 
at $1.25@1.50 on the sorting table. 
Barrels are being laid down here at 
88 @35c each.—[J. M. B., Fremont 
Co, Ia. 

The crop of apples is so small here 
that there is no moving of fruit in the 
least. Practically no apples for ship- 
ment. Home consumption will not 
be satisfied. The drouth has caused 
considerable damage in the orchards. 
Many of the apples falling prema- 
turely.—[R. G. H., Belmont Co, O. 

In this vicinity there was a fair 
crop of Wealthy and a small crop of 
winter apples. Wealthy apples sell 
at $1 p bbl with the barrels. There 
are not enough crab apples here to 
supply. the home trade.—[P. L. M., 
Waupaca Co, Wis. 

There will be about 33% of a nor- 
mal yield of winter apples and hot 
over 50% of these will be good enough 
to ship, on account of scab. Tr:re 
have been no buyers on the field as 
yet. Growers will ask about $2.50 p 


moe % Pita 
OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


bbl 
the 
Mich. 

Winesap, Ben Davis and Missouri 
Pippin are the principal varieties 
here being packed now. Prices range 
from 65c to $1 p bu, packed in the 
orchard. The quality is fine and the 
yield good. We have about 90% as 
large a crop as usual.-—[E. G. H., 
Sedgwick Co, Kan. 

Winter apples will not make over 
30% of a crop in this county. Some 
orchards have been sold at $2.50@ 
2.75 p bbl f o b, grower furnishing 
the barrels. Quality is only fair. Ben 
Davis a light crop and below the av- 
erage in size, but colored well. Prices 
obtained from wagon in Kansas City 
market 40@55c p bu.—[A. B. W.,, 
Wyandotte Co, Kan. 

Jonathans are fine here. 
at $1.75@2 p bbl. No prices have 
been made as yet for Missouri Pip- 
pins. Ben Davis about 15% of a crop. 
Grimes Golden a fair crop.—[W. B., 
Jefferson Co, Tex. 

Apple crop short: not 
average except where 
spraying has been done. Most of the 
fruit is very wormy, even in the well 
sprayed orchards, and it has dropped 
badly. A few small sales have been 
made at $2 p bbl for No 1 and No 2, 
barrel included. Most growers hold- 
ing for more, wanting at least $2.50 
with the barrel. One buyer has bought 
several large orchards, apples to be 
delivered in bulk, tree run. Selling 
price is $1.60@1.70 p 100 lbs.—[L. # 
B., Van Buren Co, Mich. 

The apple crop in this vicinity is 
very nearly a failure. No tree fruits 
of any kind in the lowlands, and only 
about half a crop of apples on the 
highest elevations. There is no settled 


for the fruit, buyers furnishing 
package.—[H. 8., -Oceana Co, 


They sell 


half of an 
thorough 


price as yet for winter apples, but 
some are selling at $2 p bbl, barrel 
included. Most of the fruit is of fair 


size, but damaged by curculio and cod- 
ling moth.—T[I. P., Cass Co, Neb. 
Apples ripened 3 weeks earlier than 


usual and are very wormy. The crop 
is light. There is no market for win- 
ter apples as yet. The weather is 


had no rain 


hot and dry and we have 
c:. B Oakland Co, 


for 6 H., 
Mich. 


Winter 


weeks.— 


apples are about 1-3 of a 
crop and poor in quality, with the 
exception of Spys, which are about 
75% of a crop of good quality. There 


has been no price established as yet. 


Prices on late fall stock have been 
around $2.25 p bbl. Pears selling at 
Tic p bu, plums The, peaches $1.— 
[W. R. P., Grand Traverse Co, Mich. 
There are very few winter apples 
about here this fall. The quality is 
rather poor in most cases. No price 
has been offered as yet for winter 
apples.—[C. H. B., Tolland Co, Ct 
There are no winter apples to 
speak of fit to ship. Practically all 
of them dropped prematurely. The 
early apples were very good and 


some have put their Oldenburgs into 


cold storage for winter use. There 
are also a few Maiden Blush and 
Hubbardstons.—{[J. G., Waukesha 
Co, Wis. 


a 


Shortage in Winter Cabbage 








“All signs fail in dry weather.” Not 
so with cabbage. This crop, quite im- 
portant in a few counties in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
etc, has suffered severely from droutk. 
Dry weather played havoc through- 
out practically all of the important 
New York territory for winter cab- 
bage. This is substantially true of 
Ohio and other parts of the east. 
Some of American Agriculturist’s cor- 


respondents say the number of plants | 


set was far short of a normal, Fol- 
lowing this came the very unfavorabie 
climatic conditions which continued 
throughout almost all of August and 
September, while October has not 
proved very favorable, even with scat- 
tered rainfall. Investigation just made 
by this journal brings out the universal 
expression that the ultimate yield will 
be far short of a normal and growers 
are very bullish on prices. 
New York Reports in Brief 

Kent, Orleans county, average less 
than half, yield very light on account 
of drouth, plants at a standstill at the 
close of September. Early cabbage 


| 


| 


selling at $12@15 per ton; no price’ 


named on winter cabbage. 
Another Orleans county corre- 
spondent at Waterport, says not. over 


one-third of a crop, prices as high as | 


$18 per ton offered and farmers talk- 
ing $20; these figures at loading sta- 
tions in this county. 

Average here 80% of last season 
and prospect of yield about one-half 
that of last year. Late cabbage will 


begin to move about the last week in | 


October. Present price to farmers $12 
per ton, f o b loading station.—[W. C. 
Linwood, Livingston County, N Y. 

A note from Canandaigua says the 
outlook is very poor on a reduced 
acreage. The plant has not headed 
well. Early cabbage $12 per ton. 

From Elmira, a line reaches us, 
many crops total failure, local mar- 


ket taking all cabbage at $3.50@4.50 | 


per 100 ibs. 

A Pennsylvania grower at Water- 
ford, Erie county, says, almost a fail- 
ure owing to drouth. Harvest will 


begin October 5; no offers on th 
part of buyers. 
Ohio and the West 


The cabbage acreage around Clyde, 
Sandusky county, O, is two-thirds 
that of last year, writes W. W. 
Wilder, and the crop poorest in years, 
owing to drouth. Crop is two-thirds 
in now and price to farmers around 
$9 per ton. 

Cabbage situation is unpromising 
in Sandusky county, as a whole. A 
correspondent at Greenspring reports 
crop almost a failure at his town; 
most of it already marketed around 


$9. A grower at Fremont says that 
the prospects are poor for the lim- 
ited area under winter cabbage. 


Weather has been too dry and worms 
have caused some damage. Domes- 
tic cabbage a very short crop; price 
to growers $10, nearly all in. 

Large quantities of cabbage are al- 
ways grown in northern Illinois and 
southern Wisconsin. A report 
tipon, Fond du Lac county, Wis, says 
the average there somewhat larger 
than last year, but crop 
“Unless we have very favorable 
weather from now on, the cabbage 
crop will be cut down one-half. With 
go00d weather would probably have 
two-thirds of a crop or perhaps 50 
cars.”’ 





from | 


| 
| 


backward. | 


Never let your pig get the scours, | 
A scouring pig for the time being is | 


as bad off as a “poddy” one. Weigh 
a six-weeks-old pig, and he tips the 


beam, we will say, at 85 pounds, let | 


him have the scours badly for ten 
days, and in nine times out of ten 
he will not gain a pound. He has 
simply stood still, and he is ever af- 
ter, other things being equal, ten days 
behind the others, yes, ten days be- 
hind 
N. Miller, Cattaraugus County, N Y. 


















For Sale 6275, Marz: 

wecanin 14 States, Strout’s mam- 

< =< moth illustrated catalog of bar- 
«nal og en 
World’s Largest Farm Dealers, 150 Nassau St., New York. 
FREE 2° PAGE Book asout 


Compiled by the State, describing industries, crops 
live-stock, property values, schools, churches and 
towns of each County and Minnesota’s splendid 
opportunities for any man. 


Sent free by 
STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION 
Dept. I. State Capitol St. Paul, Minn. 





WELL 


when market day comes.—T{S. | 


DRILLING — 
MACHINES 








70 sizes and styles. for deflling cltper 
shallow wells in an Kind o soil or roc , be 
powers. Strong 


wheels or on or horse 


| sim and durable. Any mechanic 
-—- = y can operate them 


| 


y. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 





RECANE YOUR own cians 
or Téc paid cane 


OWN CHAIRS | 


| 
{ 


th money order . ive 
hre to four chairs, with instructions for caning. j 


wi 
for t 
F. B. ALEXANDER, West Newton, Mass. 





Here is use for a 


STEVENS 


There’s no surer or quicker way to 
rid the place of rats and similar 
pests than to have a Stevens Rifle 
always handy. A Stevens balances 
So perfectly that it’s always steady 
and true to your aim. And it’s 
hard-hitting and quick-firing. 

Send for Stevens Catalog. It shows 
how gertesly made al! Stevens firearms are 
—Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns—how moderate 
in price. You can have it for sc for postage, 

d ‘Guns and Gunning,” i 
Beard—a mighty good book for you or 
your boy to have—about hunting and 
shoo —guns and their selection and 
car t game,etc. Sent postpaid for 
on geo nog et 30c, cloth cover, 

ost any hardware or sporting-goods 
dealer can supply you with ‘ covens — 
We will ship direct on receipt of 
catalog prices if youcannot obtain. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOLCO. 
140 Grove St. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S.A. ( 

























Fertilizer Sowe 
Handles All For 
Commercial Broadcast 
Fertilizers Top- Dressing 
wet or dry, or Drilling in 


ows. Spreads 
to width of 
6 ft. 10 inches, 
200 to 4000 Ibs, 
per acre, 


coarse or fine. 
Positive feed, 
no choking, 
no skips. 





a ae 


Low—-Easiest to Load 
Broad tires, no putting. Quick changes from drill- 
ing to broadcasting, also for thick and thin spread- 
ing. Furnished with shafts or tongue. Write for 
descriptive circulars and testimonials. 

Special Large Sis#, Sows 8 Feet 3 inches Wide 

BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














PECIAL HOMESEEKERS RATES 


from Ohio River points to points in 
Tennessee on N.C. & St. L. Ry. 
Tuesdays, Oct. 27 and Nov. 24, good 
21 days. Round trip for about 20% less 
than one-way rate. Stop-overs allowed. 


| ‘ : . : 
For literature ahd detailed information 


address &i. F. Smith, Traffic Mgr., Desk B, Aashvilie, Tess 





For information as to lands in 


THE NATION’S GARDEN SPOT 


along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY, 
Agri. and Immi. Agent, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Jacksonville, Fla 


— 








R women who 
keep house as well 


as those who just 
“live,” the 
FOR - magazine GooD 
HovusEKEEPING 
AL L every month has 
WOMEN something of i1- 
terest and help- 
fulness. $1 a ye at 

Pab shie Zar 
The Phelps Publishing Cos 

Springfield, Mass. 
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A Good Colony House 


FORDICE, PUTNAM ©0, IND 


j u. W 

pans ne 

During the dull season our local 

jumber dealer and his assistant 

puilt some portable colony poul- 

i — as follows: The 
is 


lame securely bolted 10 


























Portable Colony House 


the sills which are made sled- 
runner style. The walls are made 
from closely fitted tongue and groove 
drop-siding. The floors are tight, and 
the ventilators covered with screen 
wire to keep out ras, weasels, etc; 
the cover of roofing felt. Each house 
is painted. The size is 6x5 feet; 6 
feet high in front and 4 at the back. 
They cost me $15 each for all material 


and work. Very likely they could be 
puilt for less in places where lumber 
is cheaper. 





AGood Homemade Door Latch 


This consists of three pieces of oak 





o other good hard wood, as shown 
in the drawing For the handle use 
| Fae a 
a ee 
—_-——_ 
DETAILS OF LATCH 
& piece of Sx2xl1 inches Shape a 
fattish knob on one en@ 3 inches 
long. Work down the rest so as to 
Mss through a 11-inch auger hole. 
Bhape a knob on the other end by’! 
fattening the sides. The latch is 
made of a piece 5x1x% inches. The 
@ich is 8x2x% inches. 
Bore a l-inch hole for the handle 


Sinches from the edge of the door. 
Push the through the hole 


handle 


ay 
\ 
\ 
~ 
x 
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LATCH IN PLACE 
@@ mark on it the thickness of the 
og then bore in the handle a %- 
al hole for the latch. Now as- 
teh le the parts according to the fin- 
a figure, which shows the latch 
wn back. A little peg may be 


= to keep the latch from falling 
When the door open. 


is 





; Ailing Fowls are an indication of 
Management When this is 

there wil) 1 no birds. 
coddling, russing or drugging will 
eet bad management. 


cor- 
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Starts with One Hen 


Cc. B. MONTGOMERY, WINDIIAM COUNTY, CT 





Just five years ago William J. Tilley, 


an employee in Cutler county cotton 
mill here, decided 
to go into the 
poultry business. 
His stock in trade 
eonsisted of one 
sitting «of Buft 
Rock eggs, a bor- 
rowed hen and 
pine dry goods 
box. From this 


small start he rap- 
idly increased. 
Coop after coop 
was built, yard af- 
ter yard wired off, 
all in his extra Ww. J. 
ime, for he continued to peg along in 
the mill 60 hours a week, as usual. At 
length he purchased a 100-egg incu- 
bator the second year, five vears ago, 
and before the summer was over 
found that he had outgrown his lim- 
ited quarters and must move. 

The following year he took in as 
a partner his mother, Mrs Adelaide 
Sanford of Providence, Kk I, and the 
work of making one of the largest 
poultry plants in New England was 
started. A farm of 55 acres, well 
wooded, watered and with good build- 
ings, was purchased, carpenters, 
nasons and laborers hired, and the 
plant was fairly started. 

Edgewood poultry farm, as it now is, 
consists of three laying houses to ac- 
commodate 900 hens, with a_ total 
length of 300 feet; one breeding 
house 100 feet long of 12 pens, con- 








TILLEY 


i ee ee 


THE POULTRY YARD 


taining ten hens and one cock each; 
one brooder house heated by’ three 
stoves, with incubator cellar 116 feet 
long, the cellar containing five 400- 
egg incubators and his original little 
100-egg incubator, which he calls his 
nest egg. Scattered over the fields 
are five colony -houses for growing 
stock, 150 head each capacity; eight 
colony houses, capacity of 1000 chicks 
from one pound to 114. pounds in size; 
16 outdoor brooders for 800 chick 
capacity; ten double and six single in- 
door brooders, with room for 2500 
newly-hatched chicks. 

Beside other buildings for feeding, 
storage and other conveniences too 
numerous to mention, Mr Tilley has 
at present 1000 head. He began his 
hatches in the middle of January, 
and plans on hatchings until he has 
10,000 chicks. Last year he hatched 
41K"), and either raised or sold 75%, 
which he claims to be one of the best 
figures ever reached in the poultry 
business. The plant will be nearly 
doubled in size this coming year, and 
2000 to 3000 laying hens will be car- 
ried over. No stock is allowed on the 
farm but Buff Plymouth Rocks, as Mr 
Tilley believes ‘this breed is the best 
fowl raised, all things considered. 

fi 





I have space where I have planted 
a great many trees which I get from 
reliable nurserymen. I have planted 
over six carloads of trees of all kinds. 
I got a carload of evergreens, and lost 
only two or three I think it is be- 
cause I puddle them It is a mistake 
to think that we can plant a tree and 
have it grow if the roots are not sur- 
rounded by the _ soil.—[C. S.. Carr. 
West Virginia. 
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Write to-day for free 
copy of official bul- 
letin telling facta 
that interest every 
ambitious farmer im America. 
Learn how your countrymen 
@re getting rich in Arizona. 
Men like yourself are enjoying 
prosperity without any of the hard- 
ships you endure. 
They are making more money with 
less work. 
Pe y are getting more pleasure out 
ife. 


Their familtes are in better health, 
their children attend the finest echeols, 
It sa generous land filled with generous 
people. Everybody who wants to can 
prosper. 

Government experts pronounce Salt 
River Valley unercelled by any district in 
the world. Six crops of hay per year. 
OCantaloupes pa $160 r acre. Straw- 
berries yield to 81, pee acre. Every 
month s producing month. Arizona pro- 
duces earliest fruits, greatest yield per 
acre, highest quality, and receives maxi- 
mum price. Demand unlimited; a thou- 
sand opportunities on every hand. Low 
cost of living. Healthful climate. Address 


- BOARD OF TRADE, 
Dept. J. 


Phoenix, Arizona, 
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When you write 

Mention this ©, = 0 

Journal — ull getavery 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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This Roofing is Proof Against 
Rain, Sun, Snows, Winds, Storms and Fires 


‘« The fire started on the roof.” 
So most newspaper reports show. 


Most roofing materials, like tar, shingles, etc., catch 
fire like kindling wood, Often, just a spark from a chim- 


ney sets them ablaze. 


But you can put a red-hot coal on Rex Flintkote 


Roofing, and it won’t ignite it. 


That’s pretty positive proof that Rex 


Flintkote Roofing won't catch fire. 
The sun soon warps shingles 
softens tar-roofing. 


Rains and snows soon rot those same 
shingles and soon soak through the tar- 


roofing. 


Winds and storms play havoc with 
both these kinds of roofing, and with tin- 


roofing, too. 


But nothing of the sort can happen t 


Roofing. 


It is absolutely water and weather-pruof under 


conditions. 


and 








en 


is 





> 


In the heaviest downpour, not a bit of moisture will 
You can test its water-proof qualities by put- 
ting the sample which we'll send you under the faucet or 
pump-spout and let the water run as long as you like. 
The sun won't soften it or cause it to run, as tar does. } 
It won’t crack in cold weather nor curl in warm weather, 
It lays absolutely flat and tight, hence 
winds and storms can’t blow it loose. 
Because water, weather and wear-proof, 
it will 
material. 
And it’s easiest to put on—goes down 


penetrate it. 








like a carpet—any man with a hammer / 
FLINTKOTE can lay it. It saves much of the 
OOFING expense vf | iy ing other roofing. 
2 se If you’ ll write us we'll send / 
you free samples to test. Also 
an interesting book about 
ng. 


o Rex Flintkote e 


* Be sure to “ Look for the Boy.” 


J.A. & W. Bird & Co. 56 India St. Boston, Mass. 
Agents Everywhere 


all 



















outlast any other known roofing 
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gear. Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in 
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Old and New Education 





There was a time when but few 
people were educated through books. 
The monopoly was held by the priest 
and the seribe and a few of the royal 
blood. When the king was the state 
there was very little education, but 
when the people became the tribunal 
of rule and right, a change set in. 
But in those oid days no effort was 
made to teach about the practical 
things; in fact, every new idea, every 
new contribution, every new attempt 
to help and improve were denied, 
the giver often suffering imprison- 
ment, even death. That was the start 
of education. It took centuries to 
reach a point when common people 
might have the right to read and to 


think. Even as far down as a few 
decades ago, sciences and the arts, 
agencies that have contributed so 


much to our progress and enlighten- 


ment, were denied admission to 
schools and colleges. 
It is in our own times only that 


learned about use- 
of the battles for 
such right having been fought in 
American institutions. But this trend 
has not gone far enough. The evo- 
lution of education must still go fur- 
ther. It must reach the new thought 
point that education and life are one 
and the same thing. The school is 
only the means of preparation for the 
larger, the fuller, the more success- 
ful. living. fence the: closer akin 


people have really 
ful things, many 


EDITORIAL 


that is to be 
they are 


schools are to the life 
lived, the completely 
fulfilling their mission. 


more 





— 
Dunlap of Ohio 

Dairy and food departments have 
been established in many states dur- 
ing recent years. Some of the work 
of these departments has been all 
that could be desired. But in some 
states much has been left undone 
that ought to have been cone, and 
some things have been done that 
ought not to have been” dons Ohio 
has not always been fortunate in the 
selection of its dairy and food com- 


just now is especial- 
having Commissioner 


missioners, but 
ly fortunate in 


R. W. Dunlap in charge of the work. 
Dunlap is in the closest sympathy 
with the work of his office. He knows 


the people for whom the oflice stands, 
for he is one of them himself. His 
life has very closely identified 
with agriculture. He is a farmer, a 
very successful farmer; a graduate of 
the agricultural colleg prominent as 


been 


a farmers’ institute lecturer; and at 
all times identified with every agri- 
cultural movement. As dairy and 


food commissioner he has vigorously, 
yet wisely ara sympathetically per- 
formed the duties of his office. Elect- 
ed two years ago to this important 
post, he led his ticket by more than 
00,000 votes, showing that the people 
of the state supported him regardless 
of politics. 

American Agriculturist believes 
that Dunlap has made the most suc- 
cessful dairy and food commissioner 
Ohio has ever had. The plans he has 
outlined, the work inaugurated, are 


certain to contribute in a large way 
to the progress of the dairy and agri- 
cultural work of this great. state 


named. Being peculiarly a farmers’ 
candidate for an agricultural position, 
he deserves the support of every 
farmer in the tate regardless of 
party afliliations. Besides heing a very 
efficient public servant, he is also a 
man of the highest character and 
standing; his life in every public and 
private capacity has been above re- 
proach, and he_ stands before Ohio 
farmers as a young man representing 
all that is best and highest in public 
life. Dunlap and men like him rep- 
resent the highest ideals» in Ameri- 
ean manhood. 





Many mistakes are made by pur- 
chasing farm machinery which is not 
perfectly adapted to the 
buyer’s conditions, It 
will pay you to look 
carefully over the field before pur- 
chasing. To this end correspond free- 
ly with advertisers in this journal. 
Remember that you are protected by 


Do It Now 





the guarantee printed on this page 
if you will fulfill its provisions. 
The most important utterance thus 


far before the sixth international con- 

gress on tuberculosis 
Control the now in session. at 
White Plague Washington, is that 

of Dr Robert Koch 
This eminent German is, pefhaps, the 
highest authority upon the subject. 
He reiterates his opinion of 1901, that 
the germ of bovine tuberculosis has 
not been found in human cases, and. 
therefore, that milk and meat do not 
transmit the disease. Other experts, 
both European and American, dissent 
emphatically from Koch’s view as be- 


ing too extreme. The congress 
voted that meat and milk “pos- 
sibly’’ do transmit the disease to 
humans. Dr Biggs reports that 
the death rate from consump- 
tion has been reduced one-half 
in New York city in 20 years, tue 


to the campaign of education. Mean- 
while, the use of meat and milk in 
that city has much increased. Both 
facts confirm similar results over a 
longer period at Glasgow and in Bos- 


ton. The present congress indicates 
that. with good food,: good air and 
plenty of sunshine the white plagne 





can be overcome. Intelligence in 
guarding against its ravages, along 
with proper .care, are the main 
requisites. 
The contrast between the discus- 
sions carried on at farmers’ institutes 
in the east and west 
Institutes is very marked. In 


the east the all-ab- 
sorbing topic seems 


East and West 


to be commercial fertilizers” In the 
far west the term commercial ferti- 
lizers is scarcely ever heard. Thus 


far do these discussions go to ex- 
tremes [s there not room for modi- 
fication, both in the east and the 
west? Would it not be helpful in the 


east to hear more discussion on the 
growing of live stock as a means of 
fertilizing the land, and would it not 
be worth while in the west to give 
some attention to the fertilization of 
land to some extent by commercial 
fertilizers? The day is evidently com- 
ing when more of fertilization in the 
east will be done through live stock 
and more of fertilization in the west 
through commercial fertilizers. $n 
agriculture, as in other things, the 
happy mean in teaching and practice 
is always best. 





the passing of the 


With state fair, 
the live stock show takes the center 
of the stage. Already 

Stock Shows one or two of these 
Now On have been held, and 


the outlook for. the 
remainder is excecdingly satisfactory. 
The object of these shows, as is the 
With agricultural fairs, is edu- 
cational. They are to show stockmen 
the possibilities of skillful, intelligent 
feeding and breeding. As these shows 
are all held at big cities, it is easily 
possible for the grower and feeder 
to become familiar with the types 
most in demand, and the best meth- 
ods of marketing their stock. It may 
cost a little in time and in money to 
attend a stock show. Do it. It will 
pay. Meet your fellow-feeder and 
breeder. Get his experience. Do not 
be stingy yourself and give freely of 


case 





yours. 

Depth of Drains—It would appear 
that for general farm purposes the 
deeper drain is more efficient and 


less costly than the shallow ones. On 
the other hand, if the drain is too 
deep, in a clay soil the surface wa- 
ter would be too long reaching it, and 
one important effect of draining, the 
earlicr seceding as a consequence of 
earlier drying of the soil, would be 
lost; and in a sandy soil, the deep 
drain would lower the ground water 
so far that the weaker capillary 
power of the sandy soil might be un- 
able to carry water up to the roots of 
shallow-feeding plants. A moderate 
depth, then, is to be recommended for 
general purposes, and for average 
conditions drains laid 3% feet deep 
and 100 feet apart will provide good 
drainage.—[Prof J. B. Reynolds, On- 
tario Agricultural College 


Winter Rot of Potatoes—The 
preventive against attacks of 
kind is to see that the potatoes are 
well dried before storing and to ro- 
tate crops, using kainit or lime on 
the land to destroy the fungus. 


a 


Preserving Fence Posts—This 
ject has been carefully studied by the 
forest service of the department of 
agriculture, and, as a result, circular 
117 has been issued. It states that 
as the resistance of all treated posts 
to decay is alike, regardless of the 
kind of wood, only the cheaper woods 
should be used. Posts with much 
sap wood are best. Posts should be air 
dry before they are treated or set. 
They should be cut at least a month 
before treatment. Even the inner 


best 





sub- 


bark should be removed before posts 
are treated or set. 
tions are ‘given 

these posts 


Complete instruc- 
as to just how. to 
treat 





this- 
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This poisoning. of live — stock in 
West Virginia is a good text for a 
little Sermon. Without 

going into any details 

just let us say that it 

started in a difference 

of opinion Of course, 

we conced that it is 


not always possible or 
advisable to agree with 
everyone; but we @ 
maintain | that every 
man Can express himself 
without arous- 
antagonism of other fair. 
men. Standing up for one’s 
is always jus- 
but this, properly understood, 
imply or countenance 
wronging anyone else. Losing one’s 
temper too often precedes losing 
sight of one’s rights in an effort to 
force one’s own Opinion whether 
right or wrong. Then the mischief 
is done; and especially when the 
ether fellow gets mad. too. To be 
sure, there may not be a fight, nor 
may one of the disputants come by 
night and burn the barn or poison 
the stock; but there is always a feel- 
ing of distrust, if not worse, and that 
is bad. It is every man’s right 
to hold his own opinion, but always 
honorably, frankly, and fairly, thus 
fostering his own self-respect and im- 
proving the tone of the district. Ne 
man can afford to make an enemy. 


nailed down hard. Of- 


fair-minded 
in private or in public 
ing the 
minded 
own rights on principle 
tifiable, 
does not 


Another lie 














ficial denial is at hand of the weird 
rumor that the Hun- 

a garian government is 

4 endeavoring to deflect 

‘ its emigrants to the 
b f Canadian northwest in- 

. stead of letting them 
\ ‘ flood manufacturing 
. , districts of the United 
) States. Man that is 
\ born of woman reeks 

) \ with troubles from the 
\\ dawn to the sunset of 

his career, and _ the 


worst among these is his 
continually being fed 
an endless assortment 
of lies. In the olden 
days, when news traveled by mouth 
alone, complete veracity was not to 
be expected. But with the great 
dailies “and other modern aids t 
verbal rectitude, only the truth 
should be brought forth. It is not that 
human nature is degenerating, but 
simply that conditions seem to force 
men to it. Let’s have a rigid law call- 
ing for 100 years’ imprisonment and 
terrible fines for the canard origina- 
tor and nothing less than burning at 
the stake for the canard distributer, 
not exempting the yellow journals. 


It looks as if the days of scrub 
horse breeding are numbered in New 
Jersey. The live stock 

commission will have 

its hands full from 

now on examining 

stallions to determine 

— their eligitility for 
service, Too numerous mongrel star 
lions have been the progenitors of off- 
spring as impossible as their fore- 
bears, being neither one nor (other; 
too light for heavy work and toe 


heavy for light work, and both classes 
coarse, awkward, ill bred, subject 
to disease, and of the roughest, low- 
est quality. It is expected that the 
sort of civil service examination these 
fellows will undergo will. get rid 


ones, to the no 


an army of rank 
p om com- 


small benefit of their res 


Oe se p ed at all 
munities, even if noc r ~—_ satel 
But as the commission will nim 
them. with really superior a the 
floral wreaths need. not ghey hurr 


sorrowing relatives. Here: yard 
. he e 

rah for their race—to the bon 

and the gine. kettle 
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Bankers Hold Important Session )\00. oO Gain, meTense Since | THE MONEY-SAVING FENCE 


is the one bought at the right price, gives you the 
best service, laste the long- 
est, causes you no troubie. 


is just that kind. Made of 
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ing public as well. For the purpose A adie . “eos ted of name gine delivered —_ 
of avoiding panies a resolution adept- nomination, but Frothingham  se- DeKALB FEN CO. DeKalb, Mansas City, Mo. 
ed by the association savs: “Let con. CUred a big lead at the end. In Mas- ran = : 


world’s congress on tuberculosis in ses- 
gion at Washington, that recent ex- 
periments had proved that consump- 




























































































ay be cured in from three to : sac setts . icans r 

Gon m’vhs. The experiments have 8TeSS Provide a means whereby per- S2chusetts the republicans promote 
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smmune from tuberculosis. There are Was voted to meet next year at _ _-capiggiaatata are Poe Cae —pf{- made. Sold on 30 days trial. 
io. DT parati ne intended for Chicago of Melrose. TY, Catalog free. Write tor lttodsy- 
yo preparations, one intended 1 ~ —-- —>}t- IT SELMAN a eRos.. 
patie nts in he Begg . ag . Bam apr Government Fi nous I The conservation league of Amert- | % Box oD. 
be di meng rs ‘hi e im . g ‘en cae n ne mprove ¢a is being organized with Walter L 

e disease. | re oe — Fisher active president and Pres | 
OO parte seer ; tm cy : The reports of government finances Roosevelt honorary president. Mr . i Cheap as Wood. 
aaa ine the new ide . are Prof M. *°° the month of September show an Bryan and Mr Taft are honorary vice- : 
owl of the university of Kan. @Xcess of expenditures over receipts presidents. Active vice-presidenis are 
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United mine workers, and Gustav DXDXDXEXE | 
Schwab of New York, president of _— 
the national council of commerce. Of- 
fices for the league have been opened 
at Chicago. 
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All the veterinary delegates joined in 
the positive assertion that there is 
only one kind of tuberculosis germ. 
At the close of the congress a resolu- 








tion was adopted which said that 
prevent measures Ss vuld be con- 
tinued against bovine tuberculosis, 
and that the possibility of the propa- 
gation of this to man be recognized 
Other resolutions urged greater 


activity by health authorities to pre- 
Vent the spread of tubcrculosis and 










The telephone is a great protection against 




















the establishment of more tuberculo- “iy 

sis hospitals was urged. Pres Roose- a mers my loss on crops due to sudden weather 

velt appeared at the closing session of 8y “i <i 

and mad cose aaiieens tm wana ates We e% Cayo “™Perg,, “Iden ges. It enables the farmer to obtain 
ade t sno aaress i . ‘ 

he emphasized his interest in the “8tlon ar rena pea ure, at any time the latest weather forecast 

Work of congress and those of whom Pla - fresh from his nearest station. Likewise,the 


it was made up. 





telephone protects against loss through 
sudden market changes and enables the 
farmer to sell when prices are best. 


if Western Electric 


Want Pare Life Facts 


The country life commission ape 
Pointed by Pres Roosevelt is making 
& thorough canvass for information. 
Under the direction of the chairman. 





Toi L. H. Bailey, the opinions of 

farmers, teachers, business ‘men, Pas- - gstee Oran Telephone Apparatus and ee 

tors, paitroad officials and others are to Se Comps? Bele 

being obtained. A circular letter of C/ Pour od Warne, by is made by a house having over 30 years’ ins 

peery . rr be sent pe er ape aril seen eae os experience in the manufacture of telephone t( _ 
NS 1é censiis pureau wi @ a! Ps R oan hat ~ 

labulate the replies. The questions Ine’ armies ang she apparatus, and insures the reliability of (ice aus a 

hot’, to the conditions of | farm 4, can By a Of will be service that is required in a rural line 
mes in the neighborhood of the pr-| Gen Cac hOm ne 

Persons addressed, conditions of the | Bvdll drop In *d Quick) 2*Ve te}, above all others. 


tural schools, whether farmers obtain 
reasonable returns from the sale of 
their products, whether they secure | : 
reasonable service from highways, | / 
faliroads, trolley lines, whether the | 
ha service is effective, whether | 
rmers and their wives are well or- 
Sanized to promote mutual interests, | 
Questions about renting farms, farm 
or, farm banking, insurance, sani- 
¥Y conditions and social life. Any 
Write. not receiving the circular may 
lite ‘yA commission on country 
ashington, D C, for copies, 


Write for Booklet 47 ‘‘Rural Telephone Equipments’’—Sent Free 
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' QHIO EDITION | 


Edited and printed for sub- 
scribers in the great states of 
Ohio and West Virginia. Read- 
ers are invited to aid us in keep- 
ing in touch with local farm 
news in this important territory 
of aggressive farming. 

Readers are invited to make 
free use of these columns for in- 
terchange of thought, expres- 
sion of opinion, questions 
directed to the editor, etc. Re- 
member that American Agri- 
culturist is your own home 
paper. Appropriate its pages 
fully. 
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New Jersey Fair Repeats Itself 


{From Page JUD) 


cellent, even though their season was 
well over, and they quickly spoiled 
on the plates after being removed 


from cold storage. 

Vegetables were much better than 
it was expected they would be after 
so much dry weather. Though prop- 
erly a fruit, melons are always classed 
ut fairs with the vegetables; at Tren- 
ton they were the finest both in in- 
dividual specimens and in numbers we 
have seen anywhere, except, perhaps, 
in Ohio; certainly far ahead of New 
York state fair. The sweet potatoes 
were the best we have seen anywhere. 
Squashes and pumpkins were not 
quite up to the mark, nor were most 
ther vegetables; but this was due to 


o 
the season. 





OHIO 
To Make Ohio Dairying Better 


The meeting recently called by R. 
W. Dunlap, dairy and food commis- 
sioner of Ohio, in the rooms of the 
Ohio club at Columbus was repre- 
sented by some of the . prominent 
dairymen in Ohio, also some of the 
leading spirits of the agricultural! 
press. Mr Dunlap. stated to _ the 


present at that meeting that he 
had called the meeting for the pur- 
pose of counseling with them in re- 
gard to taking up some lines of work 
through his department in an effort 
to assist the «dairy interest of the 
state, not only in better inspection, 
but in helping them out in an educa- 
tive direction; holding that it is im- 
possible to expect the owner of cows 
to make improvements without a 
knowledge of how to secure such im- 
provements as would be conducive 
toward the production of a pure and 
wholesome milk. For this good rea- 
son he has considered it a profitable 
venture to let education go hand 
in hand with inspection. 

He considers that it is due to the 
dairy industry of Ohio that it get more 
of the benefits through legislative ap- 


men 


propriation than it has in the past. 
This means more inspectors and a 
general widening of the field of op- 


eration, He stated that in making this 
new departure he desired to get some 
consensus of opinion from those in- 
vited to attend the meeting, so as to 
be able to map out an outline of 
work for the future. To open the 
evening’s work the president of the 
Ohio dairyman’s association, Mr John 
D. Nichols of Cleveland, was called 
upon, who briefly said: Cheese fac- 
tories are not making good products 
and need better inspection to go along 
with more education. I believe that 
inspectors should go to the dairy not 
enough merely to point out defects, 
but to give instruction for improve- 
ment. It is evident that there is not 
enough money, and there should be 
enough to carry on the work cred- 
itably and profitably. 

One of the greatest troubles is that 
one man who brings bad milk can 
dump his product into a hundred 
otrer lots of really good milk, and 
then there is but one class of milk in 
that plant and that kind all bad. 

The. work of insvection should not 
work a hardship upon any dairyman, 


AMONG 


him in a new 

of his cows and milk. 
As a representative of one of the 
largest milk concerns I ask your in- 
spection at any and all times. 


but rather put light 


‘over the work 


Prof Oscar Erf of the Ohio state 
university said this state has gone 
backward on dairy work, and mere 
education will not do all that is need- 
ed to improve the conditions that 
exist There must be enforcement of 
law along with an educative move- 
ment, and it is pleasing to me that 
the dairy and food commissioner has 
taken up this work and I will pledge 
him all the support that I can give 
him in the work of inspection and 
educution. What we need most is law 


und inspection that will create a 
standard and make every man live up 
to that standard, making that stand- 
ard on an equitable basis, so that all 
can copy it without hardship. What 
we need is pure, clean milk in our 
central plants. Ice cream factories 
are the most of all unsanitary and 
often filthy and should be closely in- 
spected. No unsanitary factory 
should have a right to demand pure 
milk until it has cleaned up and is 
ready to give that pure milk proper 


eare for manufacture Education 
with enforcement of law should be 
extended to all concerned in the pro- 
ducing, handling and consumption of 
milk. 

L. P. Bailey of Tacoma urged 
cation and practical instruction car- 
ried eto the dairyman by com- 
petent to do such work, sending those 
competent to instruct out to the 
farmers free of charge There should 
be at least three such men in the 
field at the earliest day possible. The 
department should circulars to 


edu- 


those 


issue 


the farmers stating its purpose and 
telling them what it is the com- 
missioner’s purpose to do for them, 
giving them te understand that it is 
his desire to get in touch with them 
for their benefit 

Prof C \\ urkett. editor Amer- 


Agriculturist, commended ae 
commissioner to put 


ican 
move of the 


dairying on it higher plane Two 
things are needed: Hducation to send 
forward and law to keep from going 
hackward. It is impossible to make a 


good product out of an impure milk, 
hence it is incumbent that education 
and inspection shall work out a bet- 
ter condition than now exists With 
only a limited force to start this 
work, I would suggest that it he 
spread over a small territory, so that 


its benefits may be seen and realized. 
All the states have found that law is 
necessary and cannot be done away 
with. Law should back up the effect 
on the inspector and then he should 
make it go. Ohio must do as other 
states are doing if she expects to ad- 
vance and not be left in the rear in 
progress 

Prof Carmichael of the Ohio ex- 
eriment station thought the man who 
is doing good work should be given 
recognition. Give a better price for 
a good product of milk, good in qual- 
itv and purity It is unfair fo allow 
the same pay for bad goods as is paid 
for good quality The law should be 
enforced against the filthy dairyman 

B. B. Herrick of Wellington 
that he stood for inspection of 
dairies, factories and all concerned 
in the handling of milk Inspectors 
should know something about dairy 
work aside from technical knowledge 
I am sure our factories will be hene- 
fited by inspection and would be will- 
ing to assist in defraying expense of 
inspection. 

Mr Dunlap said that he did not 
think-any of the expense should be 
defrayed by those inspected, as every- 
body is benefited, and the department 
should do the inspecting. I do not 
think it will be difficult to get suf- 
ficient appropriation to meet 
inspection expense. 

D. A. Cronner of 
creamery company of Columbus said 
that cities have taken up largely the 
milk trade of the state for consump- 
tion, leaving central plants to ship 
cream long distances for the manu- 
facture of butter for city supply. 
There is not enough education among 
our dairy people to enable them to 
give proper care and attention to 
their dairy product. They. do not get 
enough of: encouragement from lega) 
and educative sources, hence their 
product comes in too often in bad con- 
dition. Too many inspectors who go 
out on inspection do not know any- 
thing about practical dairy work. 
hence fail to inspire better work from 

9 


said 


such 


West Jefferson 
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those with whom they come im con- 
tact. - 

M. G. Kains of the American Agri- 
culturist thought it better if the in- 


to dairies and 
instructors’ than as 
much farther 


spectors 
plants more as 
spies. Teaching goes 
than mere. criticism or’ faulttinding. 
In too many cases inspectors know 
too much, and because of their of- 
licious ignorance get up the ire of 
operators and do more harm than 
good. This means that your inspectors 


were to go 


should be wise, practical men. 

Cc. G. Williams of Ohio experiment 
station suggested the sending out of 
circulars presenting ideal conditions. 
Get creameries to use them and pay 
for good milk a better’ price than 
they will pay for a bad product. I be- 
lieve in the score card and believe it 
would work well in securing a better 
price for rich, pure milk. 

Dean Price of the agricultural col- 
lege believes in the state paying the 


whole expense of inspection for 
dairymen and also for instruction. 
Milk will be the great dairy product 
ef Ohio. The west is producing the 
butter largely for the cities, hence 
there will be need of closer inspec- 
tion of milk fer consumption Milk 
for babes and invalids should come 
under very close inspection at all 
times There should be a stamp te 


dairy to 
this 


go from ilispector’s work at 
the consumer I am glad to see 
work take this udvance. 

Prof MeCall of the Ohio state uni- 
versity said that he was a conusumer 
and not a producer of milk. I read- 
ily indorse what Dean Price has al- 
ready said, and would be pleased to 
have the stamps of inspection on all 
milk. We had to stay at home this 
summer because of our baby being 
fed on cow’s milk, and with no guar- 
antee of purity in commercial milk 
we were fearful of results in chang- 
ing. I would be willing to pay a 
good price for a*‘guaranteed or certi- 
fied milk 

Thomas Harman of Pittsburg be- 
lieved that what you want is to have 
the dairyman to look on you as his 
friend and not his persecutor. There 
is nothing so popular as persecution, 
and dairymen will appreciate any 
move that will insure their advance- 
ment in finance and position. It is 
not always the fault of the dairyman 
nor of the milkman that milk goes 
wrong, for there is a lot of careless- 
ness on the part of consumers when 


they let bottles of milk sit on the 
doorstep for hours with the sun shin- 
ing on it, and then complain that 
the milk gets sour—then trouble en- 
sues, 

Inspection work has already been 
under way in Ohio. Just recently 


Commissioner Dunlap called George 
E. Scott, the noted dairy authority, to 
assume the direction of this work. Mr 
Scott is known all over the country as 
a successful farmer, a skilled dairy- 





man and a leader of agricultural 
thought and progress In his hands 
the work is certain to succeed Com- 
missioner Dunlap is to be congratu- 
lated not only on his selection of the 
man to develop the inspection work, | 
but also for his farsighted plans for 
improving the dairy industry of the 
state 
Ohio Farm Affairs 
M. 
The temperance and anti-saloon 


forces of the state have gained signal 
victories and not suffered a 
defeat up to this date (October 3) 19 
counties having been 
The counties, the dry majority 
and the number of saloons knocked 
out follow: 

FIGCKING. ccvcseseves 


drys. 


700 27 


single | 


earried by the | 


i 


SOONER. «60 eeas. cbse 44 
See 4 
oD re ee - + - 1,682 19 
err Ref) WOE $ 1,398 7 
Guernsey, ...ccescccctee $2 
LAWFENCE iseeessee0+1,600 at 
Scioto. ces vvececee os caee 65 
Van Wert ccsscsscs. S04 22 
ABAIEE cc scissees cig a) 
PERG) svcccotasevwees 9 
| er er P| T1 
Marion «0006942 0600ehmne 50 
MOPTOW oicctvccces rte 8 
OO ere 22 
fo 2, SET ree 23 
DeMBWAFE o.ccccces css Diao 5 
PSR Na oedei 4 isd ses OO 5 
MOU > oe ope davs ee 783 2» 
All of these elections have been 
under the Rose county local option - 





‘E> 


— 


law, which passed the last legisla. 
ture, after the combined brewery and 
libera] interests of the state did ay 
in their power to defeat it. Andrew 
L. Harris, the farmer governor ot 
Ohio, who is a candidate for re 


election, has been vigorously assaileg 
during this .campaign for recom 
mending the county local option lay 
in # message to the legislature and 
later signing the bill, thereby max. 
ing it a law. 

One of the 


remarkable features og 
the votes in all 


these counties. has 
been the way in which the people of 
the rural communities have rallied 
to drive saloons out of not only their 
own communities, but also out of the 
entire county. 

Other counties will vote within the 
next few weeks and the campaigns in 
many of these strenuous 
activity even the presidential fight. 

Under the county local option law 
the county will remain wet or dry for 


exceed In 


two years following the election. Sa- 
loons in territory voted dry have 30 
days in which to shut up shop. If @ 


county should vote wet, present dry 
communities remain dry under the 
Rose law. The anti-saloon forces up 
to this time have been making the 
fights in the rural counties, although 
sone of these counties have con- 
tained good-sized industrial towns, 
No efforts will be made for county 
local option elections in the counties 


containing Cleveland, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Toledo, Dayton and several 


other of the larger cities until after 
other smaller places have voted dry 
The American anti-horse thief as- 


sociation of the ("nited States has 
just closed its annual convention in 
(Columbus. The association has a 
membership of 40,000, located most- 
ly in the western states Ohio has 
2242 members, banded together un- 
der the name of the Ohio protective 
association The national associa- 
tion is opposed to lynching and other 


drastic means for eliminating horse 
thieves, co-operating with federal 
and state officers in running down 
and convicting the thieves. The 
election of officers resulted: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Wall of Parsons, Kan; 
vice-president, George W. Berge (a 


*heroke: Indian) of 
Okla: secretary-treasur- 
Penee of Morrisville, ll. Ft 
was chosen as the place 
for the next annual convention, 

The drouth which fortunately was 
broken slightly the first of last week 
is again increasing in severity, prac- 
tically all over the state A sharp 
advance in the price of milk has 
taken place in many cities and towns. 


PLETO 


full-blooded 
Talequah, 
er, J. M. 
Smith, Ark, 
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‘qolumbus, the advance was rec- 


by the city milk inspec- 
ee " sahewinnin in Columbus 
serail milk 12 quarts for $1, while the 
oak rate is 14 quarts for $1. Out 
in the country districts many dairy- 
en have had their supply cut right 
in two by the burning up of the pas- 


tures and the drying up of streams 
the cattle cannot get 


d wells so a 
mufficient water to drink. 





AFable and the Ohio Corn Show 


Once there were two angels in 
heaven; one had been born there, 
the other was a newcomer, compara- 
tively, at least he had been there 
only a few hundred years. They 
strolled down a long, golden street, 
peneath lovely trees that dropped 


white and scented petals to lie be- 
neath their feet. It was a mighty 
pleasant prospect all around, as fine 
as imagination could conceive. Yet 








one angel re a frown of discontent. 
“fm sick of all this,” he murmured, 
with a sigh “What, weary of it? 
You ought to be grateful,” his com- 
rade responded with an amused 
smile. “Grateful for what? This is 
only heaven,” the weary angel re- 
sponded. 

“Yes, that is true,” the older angel 
replied, 2s far-off look came across 
nis face, “but, my dear brother, if 
you wer newcomer here, as I am, 
vou would realize, as you do not now, 
what a good thing it is to live here. 
Why, h ived on earth—that’s 
a good countrys i have lived on other 
planets, mighty interesting some of 
them, I'v eped down into hell; and 
I tell vou 1is place, for beauty and 
comfort and real value, lays them all 
out. It’s really a pity, though. that 
ou Were born here. You ought to 
be an emigrant, as I am, then you 

id ti up that harp of yours 
f the s would not be long 
enough fi u to sing the praises of 
heaven Where you are.” 

That’s what is the matter with us 
who live in the corn belt. We have 
lived here ton long to know the won- 
derful beaut of the corn plant and 
the wonderful value of it, too. Wwe 
look over the fence and say: “Oh, 
that’s only a field of corn,” and look 
away. Wh a field of corn, if it is 
a good field, is the most beautiful 
field on earth. There is grace and 
beauty; yes, and riches; yes, and 
whispering magic; yes, and poetry, 
too; and then there is the harvest, 
the marvelous harvest of it! Nothing 
else in the world is like unto it. The 
palm and orange are triflers com- 
pared to corn. It is so much more 


beautiful, so much richer in its gifts 
to man. Corn is a homely thing; it 
surrounds the pioneer’s cabin, it gives 
him roasting ears and succotash, its 
stalks then feed his cow as he milks 
her at dewy eve by the stable door: 
when frosts come and he gathers it 
lito shocks how good it looks, how 
safe it makes him feel, how grateful 
to the good God who made it grow 


8 well; and then, when he goes 
afield to husk it, each ear a fresh 
marvel, all wrapped in tissue paper, 


dainty, clean, sweet, nourishing, each 
stalk bearing food enough for a meal 
for the family, is it any marvel that 
the pioneer loves corn and almost 
Worships it? 

Now let’s get back once again to 
that spirit. Let’s see our corn with 
new eyes, discover again its wealth 
and its beauty, seck out the best ears 
for planting, discover new and better 
types, gather at the corn show to talk 
of its wonders and come to the corn 
dinner to learn of its delicious quali- 
ties. Let us learn to grow it, to har- 
vest it, to keep it, to grind it, to make 
mush and corn bread and johnny- 
takes; then won’t we once more have 
%fene joy and peace and content, yes, 
and gratitude, too, to the Giver of 
corn, best of all grains, to mankind? 





' 
Fairfield Co—There is some good 
“ah here, but much of it was in- 
ured by grub worms. Quality of 
Wheat good, but yield only about half 
What it should have been. Apples 
ana & failure. Plum crop heavy 
Mr ygeotato crop light. Wheat sells 
P bu, corn 75c, potatoes 75c to 

™ $5 to $6 p ton, clover seed 

‘#9 to $5 p bu, butter 20c p lb, eggs 


P doz, apples $1 p bu, fat cattle 
Sto Sic'p ib 1 w. 


i nttmont Co — Pastures practically 
Bone. Stock looking very well, in 


spite of the dry weather we have 


had. Hogs are plentiful, and sell at 
about 6c p Ib. Sheep and cattie not 
so high. Hay selling at 86 to 35 p 
ton, but not many farmers anxious to 
sell. New corn brings 7) to SVc p 
bu, oats 60c, wheat DUc. Seeding is 
about all done, and although the 
ground was dry as dust when the 
grain was sown, still early sown 


wheat is looking nicely. A large acre- 
age was sown. Apples of rather fair 
quality. 

Lake Co — Fruit and corn have 
ripened prematurely because of the 
dry, hot weather. Rain came too late 
to do much good. Farmers started 
their winter feeding much _ earlier 
than usual, because there was almost 
no feed in pastures. Apples a large 
crop, but no home market. Pears 
are plentiful. Potatoes sell at $1 p 
bu. Not so much winter wheat sown 
as last fall. The popcorn crop will 
soon be husked. Milch cows sell at 


low prices. Many fall pigs in this 
county. 

Miami Co—Fall grain is in very 
bad condition; much of it is not 
growing at all, and what did come 
up is thin. Stock has been on win- 
ter feed for some time. The greatest 
loss due to the drouth is the clover 
and timothy of this season’s seeding. 
Corn in many fields ready to crib. 


Some of the crop chaffy, but not se- 
riously so. What fruit there is dam- 
aged by the drouth. First frost came 
on the 30th of Sept. Corn crop short- 
er than usual, ears smaller and not 
filled out as expected. Potato crop 
of fair quality, but not over %4 the 
ordinary yield. Hay advanced $3 ov 
ton, corn sells at 75c p bu, wheat $1, 
oats 50c. 


Growing— 
Harrison 
the price of fruits 
he has recently 
out of reason. In 


Fruit 


Orlando 


Prefers American 
In a recent letter 
ot Berlin says that 
in Europe, where 
spent six weeks, is 
Switzerland, pears of good quality 
could be secured, but apples and 
peaches were poor. Prices there were 
not so high as in England, France 
and Germany. Many thousand trees 
are grown against walis, but not 
profitably, as a commercial venture. 
In France peaches grown outside of 
glass are not comparable with Md 
peaches, Mr Harrison feels greatly 
encouraged in finding a good opening 
for markets for American fruits. If 
fruit growers of the U S and Canada 
will grow and pack only good fruit 
there will be excellent opportunity 
for export trade, as it would take 
many years for Europeans to grow 
enough fruit to supply their people. 
As it is doubtful, however, that this 
will be done the prospect is bright 
for increasing markets. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
A Series of Successful Fairs 


W. N. B., WEST VIRGINIA 





The past two or three weeks have 
been a pericd of successful fairs in 
West Virginia. Several new ones 
gave their shows for the first time 


and not in a single instance at the 
old fairs was the attendance lower 
than in previous years, a surprising 


fact, as all had anticipated smaller at- 
tendance, owing to the ancial de- 
pression. 

At Rock Springs park, the most 
beautiful park in the state, the first 
annual tri-state fair was given and 
the success of the fair exceeded all 
expectations. The paid attendance 
during the four days was. 15,000 
Twenty-four carloads of live stock 
were shipped at the conclusion of 
the fair, 12 carloads going to Bur- 
gettstown, Pa, and seven to Trenton, 
N J. This fair was unique, in the 
fact that there were no races, but 
this did not seem to detract from its 
success. There is no race track on 
the grounds, but there were many 
features which more than made up 
for this deficiency. The fair was a 
clean one, there being no gambing of 
any sort permitted 

The 42d annual fair of the West 
Virginia agricultural and mechanical 
society at Fairmont was a great suc- 
cess. The attendance was large and 
the exhibits were fine. The track 
record was broken in several events: 
The floral and mechanical hall dis- 
plays. were above the average.. The 


midway attractions were high class 


AMONG .THE FARMER 


and everything was clean, no gam- 
bling nor fakes of any sort being per- 
mitted. 

The water famine was a_ serious 
handicap. at the annual fair at 
Clarksburg, at it did not keep down 
the attendance nor mar success. It 
caused great inconvenience to the ex- 
hibitors, however, as the live stock 
was watered under difficulties. An 
engine and pump was installed and 
water was pumped from the pools 
of the river, which was almost dried 
up. The fair this year had the larg- 
est display of cattle and other stock 


in its history. All the stalls were 
filled and stock was tethered in the 
open. There were no objectionable 


features allowed and everything went 
off smoothly and successfully. 

One of the most orderly fairs and 
celebrations ever given in Barbour 
county was that at Philippi, given on 
three days. The attendance on Thurs- 
day reached 6000. The exhibits were 
all large and varied. The exhibition 
tables showed that Barbour is one of 
the foremost counties in the state in 


the production of the fruits, vege- 
tables and grains. The Gredthouse 
show gave opportunity for the dis- 


play of some of the fine horses owned 
by the resiaents of Barbour county. 
All the shows were clean and there 
was not a single case of drunkenness. 


Cabell Co—W eather 
pasture and iittle water. 
milk high in price and scarce. Veg®- 
tables searce and high. Little frost 
as yet. Fair crop of corn A small 
potato crop; price $1 p bu Apple 
crop short and quality inferior 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Anderson Co—The cotton yield will 


very dry; no 
Butter and 





be less thi year than in 1907, 
though there is a fair crop being har- 
vested. The crop is early and pick- 
ing is well advanced. A fair crop of 
peas is being gathered, but the pea 
vine hay crop is not up to its usual 


standard. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle 
Monday of this week 80 cars. Mar- 
ket active and 10@25c higher. Choice 
fat steers $676.25 p 100 lbs, good 
5.75@6, good to choice butchers’ bulls 
4.25@4.50, veal calves 5@9, feeding 
steers 4.35@4.75. Milch cows 45@60 
ea. Receipts of hogs 50 carloads. 
Heavy 7.15@7.30, medium 6.10@7.10, 
heavy Yorkers 6.70@6.90, light York- 
ers 5.75@6, pigs 5@5.60. Sheep sup- 
ply small at opening of the week and 
market firm. Sheep 3@4.40 p 100 
Ibs, lambs 4@ 6.75. 





At Buffalo, cattle market active and 


10¢c higher Monday of this week, 
when 130 cars were received. Prime 
steers $5.85@6.35 p 100 Ibs, shipping 
steers 5.10@5.70, butcher heifers 3.35 
@5.10, dry cows 2.85@4.35, butcher 
bulls 2.60@4.35, stockers and feeders 
2.85@4.35. Sheep receipts 80 cars. 
Market active, top price for lambs 
7.10, wethers 4@4.25, mixed sheep 
3.75@4. Hog receipts 120 double 
decks; medium and heavy 6.90@7.20, 
Yorkers 6.50@6.90, pigs 5.25@5.60. 





OHIO—At Columbus, wheat mar- 
ket made a sharp advance during last 
week, 98c@$i p bu being paid for 
good milling grade. Flour and mill 
feed unchanged. Live stock dull. But- 
ter advanced to 27@28c p Ib for 
choice cmy and 18@22c for dairy. 
Strictly fresh eggs firmly held at 21c 
p doz. Beans advancing, also cab- 
bage. New corn 60@65c p bu, oats 
We, rye 70@T5e, bran 26 p ton, chop 
feed 33, middlings 27, screenings 20, 
best flour 5.20 p bbl, loose hay 9@ 
10 p ton, timothy hay, baled, do, 
clover S8@9, oat straw 5, rye straw 
5.50. Good to best steers 3.50@5 
p 100 Ibs 1 w, veal calves 5@6, hogs 
576.50, sheep 8@3.50, yearlings 
3..00@4, spring lambs 5, milech cows 
25@ 50 ea, Good to choice unwashed 
wool, fine, medium or coarse 31@ 
32c p lb, unwashed 22@25c. N Y 
f c cheese 14¢ p 1b, Ohio do, lim- 
burger -do. Cold storage eggs 2c, 
live fowls 9c p Ib, chicks 13c, old 
turkeys 12c, spring turkeys’ 17e, 
ducks 9c, geese 9c, dressed fowls 
10e, chicks 14c, old turkeys 138¢c, 
spring chicks 18¢c, ducks 10c, geese 
10c. Potatoes TA@T2c bu, sweets 
one p bbl. onions, red 40@50c 
Pp bu. 
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Hogs on High Priced Corn 





Is there money in hog raising when 
the hog market is down and corn 
prices are soaring as they did last 
year and promise to this year? Some 
people could not see any, but our 
profit from the porkers came in in 
spite of these two adverse conditions. 
In the first place, we have an S0-acre 
hog pasture. This is rather hiilr 
partly covered timber, and con 
tains a pond and running water for 
most of the vear. Clover, blue grass 
timothy and _ redtop furnish pas- 
turage. 

Eleven 
brood 


by 


Ches Whit« 
pig cro 
two or 
farrowins 
or crushed oais 
no feed was given 
the mother on the day her pigs ar- 
rived. These sows carried no exce 
sive fat, though they were in goo), 
smooth condition at farrowing tin 
The wide range of pasture seemed te 
benefit the health of the herd. 


pure-bred 
farrowed ovr 
Sows received corn until 
three days previous to 

Slop made from bran 
was then fed, and 


‘ 
ver 


sOWS 


Prolific 


hundred and twenty-eight pi; 

dropped by the 11 sows. N» 
pigs were farrowed, and a 
evener, livelier bunch would be har 

to find. Only four or five runts wer 

found in the entire lot. The pigs a! 
came between March 28 and April 18 
The litters were turned into the sma! 
lot on warm, sunny days as soon a» 
they were able to run about. A thick 
chop made from wheat and oats 
ground together was fed throughout 
the early summer. The pigs got fee: 
from a trough, which the sows could 


Sows Were 

One 
were 
dead 


not reach. Some ear corn was fe 
from the time the pigs were a week 
old until they were eating cotn wel! 


when the entire feed was changed to 
corn. About a bushel was fed at 
each feed throughout the summer. 
and the luxuriant pasture, with thi 
grain, gave them an excellent start 
During the fal! the hogs roamed th 
woods crunching the acorns and nuts 


Pasture Cuis Large Figure 


The male pigs were castrated an) 
the entire bunch weaned the first 
week in August. They were no\ 
turned into another pasture to fol- 
low fattening cattle, and fed what 
corn they would eat, besides what 
they received from the droppings 
Of the 128 pigs farrowed, 26 wer: 
lost from various causes, Some were 


crushed by 
unknown 


mothers, others died of 
causes. However, we stil! 
had 102 pigs left, an avera@e of over 
nine pigs to a sow, which is excep- 
tionally high. We saved five of th 
nicest sows for breeding work and 
butchered six of the bunch during 
the winter, 


The Net Profit 


sold to a local buyer 
for $5.30 per 10) 
pounds. This load averaged 285 
pounds, and brought $906.30. The 
other 32 we carried until April, hop- 
ing for a higher market. These soli 
for $5.50 per 100 pounds, and aver- 
aged 295 pounds, bringing in $519.20 

In spite of poor hog markets an’! 


Sixty 
early in 


were 
March 


high priced corn, our hogs brough' 
in a handsome profit for the year 
About 1250 bushels of corn and 5) 


bushels of oats and wheat were con- 
sumed by the hogs. At 50 cents per 
bushel for the corn—and I think this 
price is a fair average for our neigh- 
borhood during the time we fed—and 
possibly $25 for ground feed, we have 
$660 worth of grain fed to the hogs 
They turned over to the farm 
$1425.50, besides six carcasses for ta- 


ble use and five brood sows. They 
followed the fattening cattle, saving 
considerable grain, and made excel- 
lent use of the pasture. We credii 
our success to the big hog pastur- 
and those long, deep, Chester White 
sows. 
2 
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Onion Methods, New and Old 


4. M. LYMAN, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASS 





3 have been around among onion 
growers and find all grades and prices 
for the stock. For severa) reasons 
there is more of an uneven growth 
than usual. Some pieces have large 
patches that yield 800 bushels per 
acre, while the rest of the piece will 
not turn out more than 200 bushels. 

Dry weather was one cause in some 
parts, while in others the later rain 
‘drowned them. But the principal 
cause of light crop is the blight, 
which, in my opinion, will injure the 
onion business very much. It not 
only causes the onions to stop growing 
when half grown, but they are of 
poer quality and will not keep well. 

An onion to be marketable needs 
to be well ripened and cured, to in- 
sure its keeping quality. To do this 
i‘iey need to be taken from the field 
\vhen pulled and placed on a floor in 
the sun and air as much as possible; 
then stir and sweep with a broom, 
which brightens and polishes them so 
they will readily sell for more than 
enough to pay for the extra trouble. 
This is the way the best onion grow- 
ers used to do in Sunderland. 


Old-Time Reflections 


The old-fashioned way of prepar- 
ing onions for market in Southport 
und Danvers was to braid them up in 
little bunches and sell them around at 
the stores, where they would be hung 
up all winter or until sold, same as 
leeks are now. 

The first onions I ever saw growing 
were in the garden of Henry Bartlett 
at Hockanum, at the foot of Mt Hol- 
yoke. It was about 60 years ago. 
They had been grown on the 
same patch previous to that for 60 
years in succession, so in all about 
125 years. It was considered that the 
longer onions were grown on the same 
ground, the better. It was expected 
that new ground would yield only 
scullions, so the old onion grower 
rather had the monopoly. A dozen 
bushels would supply quite a town at 
that time. 

It was about 50 years ago that Levi 
Pp. Warner, the pioneer onion grow- 
er of Sunderland (a half acre), began 
r:.ising them in that town, while now 
more than acres are grown, or 
enough to make a continuous row 
from Boston to San Francisco. 

Onions have varied in price from 30 
cents to $3 per bushel in the past 40 
years, at wholesale, some years re- 
tailing at 50 cents per peck. 

In the early ’60’s I went to mar- 
ket with a one-horse load of onions 
and sold them for £125, and brought 
home a load of ashes for the next 
crop. By the way, ashes make the 
best fertilizer for onions. The season 
following this, onion seed cost from 

5 to $7 per pound, so it cost about 

0 to seed an acre. It is a mistake 
not to take good care of crop when 
it is grown; the labor put in it 
Pays best, for it caps all the rest. A 
slippery lot of onions is poor property; 
they get so without good care. It’s 
not work that we want to get rid of, 
but to get pay for it. 


Winners in Dairy Contests 








Judgment on several of the dairy 
contests at the New York state fair 
was delayed so the referees could go 
over the work more fully before mak- 
ing decisions. Announcement is here- 
by given of the various awards, as 
follows: 


Butter Making Competitions 


Class 1690, open to men. Prizes 
£30, $20, $15, $10. First, W. W. Wad- 
dell, Guelph, Ont, Canada; second, W. 
Dayton, Syracuse; third, Henry Ayres, 
Etna; fourth, H.. Middaugh, Ithaca. 
(lass 1691, open to women. Prizes 
#30, $20, $15, $10. First, Miss L. Jayne, 
Cobourg, Ont, Canada; second, Miss 

I. Jayne, Cobourg, Ont, Canada; 
third, Miss B. Wilson, Peekskill. 

Essays 

Bovine tuberculosis problem. Prizes 
&15, $5. First, 8. Green, Sailors 

Snug Harbor, Staten Island; second, 
J. Kenneth Wilson, Geneva. The use 
of skim milk on the farm. | Prizes 
$18, $5. First, Mrs. Estella F.- Miller, 
Camden; second, William:.J. Bosworth, 
Chenango Forks. Use and advantages 
of @ commercial starter. First, R. C. 

Rowler, Moravia; second, J. H. An- 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


derson, Camden. The way to form a 
dairy herd when starting in business 
with small capital. Prizes $15, $5. 
First, D. B. Howell, college of agri- 
culture, St Paul, Minn; second, C. 
Owen Carman, Trumansburg. How 
to improve the cheese raged of New 
York state. Prizes $15, $5. First, 
Clayton Dutton, South ‘Otselic; second, 
H. E. Cook, Denmark. How to care 
for milk in the household. First, M. 
B. Publow, Ithaca; second, Mrs Es- 
tella F. Miller, Camden. How to re- 
duce the cost of milk production in 


New York state. Prizes $15, $5. First, 
Julius H. Moldenhawer, Brooklyn; 
second, H. E. Cook, Denmar 
Factory Plans 

Amateur plan of creamery. Prizes 
$15, $5. First, M. B. Publow, Ithaca. 
Amateur plan of cheese _ factory. 
Prizes $15, $5. First, M. B. Publow. 

The following are the scores ob- 


tained by the various competitors in 
the butter and cheese scoring contests 
held during the state fair: 


Butter Scores 


Henry Ayres, Etna 
C. A. Tarbell, Smithville Flats 
W. _W._ Barnum, Montezuma 
I, 8. Harter, Otisco 
Floyd Sweet, Ironville — 

. G. Harkness, Delhi .... 
D. F. Rooney, West Chazy 
L. A. Perce, Gainesville 
Thomas Rutherford, Madrid 

Cc. . Fowler, Moravia 
Gienn Harter, Mooers 
Popular Ridge Elgin Cmy Co, 


au 





Popular Ridge..92.5 


Cheese Scores 
Cc. O. Smith, Upper Lisle ........c.cee- pescsesauu 98.5 
ee rere. 98 
R. C. H. Fowler, Moravia ......seccceee eeeedee 7 


The September contest is somewhat 
larger than that held in August, and 
the quality of both cheese and butter 
is considerably better. Both these 
facts are encouraging to those inter- 
ested in, and in charge of these: con- 
tests. There has been great improve- 
ment in the finish and style of pack- 
age used, but in this respect there is 
still room for a good deal of im- 
provement. Letters have been sent 
to the contestants giving them scores 
and criticisms, with recommendations 
for the improvement of each defective 
quality. 

The next contest will be held at 
Cornell university October 20. Entry 
blanks and address tags can be ob- 
tained by writing to the dairy depart- 
ment at Ithaca. We look for even 
a greater increase in the number of 
entries in the October contest, as it 
is only by the co-operation of all the 
makers and instructors throughout 
the state, that these butter and cheese 
scoring contests can be made most 
successful and of greatest value. 


Potatoes in Lancaster County 


K. DEARDON, PENNSYLVANIA 








The potato crop in this county Is 
very irregular. Reports from a good 
many growers tell of almost total fail- 
ure, while others say that they have 
fair yields. In some fields on the 
same farm a patch in one place will 
yield good, while a short distance 
away the crop is an entire failure. 
The best crops seem to be in low-ly- 
ing, damp soils, usually too heavy for 
potatoes, but suited to them this year. 
The yields range from almost nothing 
to 80 bus p acre. At Beardville a 
farmer is said to have planted 21 bus 
of seed, used $26 worth of phosphate, 
and got 60 bus of potatoes in return. 
Another man in the same section 
planted 10 bus and got 8. Some farm- 
ers are plowing ground for wheat, 
and then picking up what potatoes 
happen to be on the top of 
the ground. Prices are about as ir- 
regular as the yield. In some sec- 
tions shippers offer 65 to 70c. Farm- 
ers who have been hauling to Lancas- 
ter have asked as high at $1.20 retail. 
The general range seems to be from 
75c@1. Last year the price held 
steady and scarcely varied 5c. There 
have .been no shipments, and there 





probably will not be any. 

Hops in Germany 
Reports. from the German hop 
districts indicate that unfavorable 


weather has done some damage to 
the crop there. The bulk of the Saaz 
crop and other Bohémian districts is 
already picked, and so out of the way 
of bad weather conditions. The grow- 
ers there are not expecting higher 
prices. They rather fear a decline in 
the market, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 

uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE “CENTS a word you can ddreties anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the followi week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate. but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or Glaplay of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a@ small adv as noticeable as a large one, 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





263-EGG STRAIN Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. Stock shipped a approval, no money 
in advance. Return at my expense if not satis- 
fied. GRANT MOYER, Fortplain, N Y. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG cockerels, 60 
cents each; Black Hamburg hens, 75 cents each; 
Suffolk, Tunis and Shropshire lambs, AUSTIN 
JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y 


BRORES TURKEYS, White Wyandottes, White 








Leghorn . Choice stock bred from winners, 
Prices Tessonabie. FAIRVIEW FARM, Shrews- 
bury, Pa. 





SNOW_ WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best laying 
strain. GOLDENROD FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 


BUFF ROCK cockerels, fine stock, RELLS 
SHEPARD, Route 80, Jamestown, N Y. 


2% TOULOUSE GEnss~ Fine stock. 
NORTON, Selden, L I. 


LIVE STOCK 








MRS A. R. 








STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—No dairyman in this 
country should fail to attend the great fall bar- 
in counter sale of sagiatered — at Star 
arms, Cortland, N Y. head at cut prices that 
defy competition. Mr wenn pays freight and 
your traveling expenses on carload lots east of me 
Mississippi river. This is the opportunity of a life 
ae every dairyman should ipacove it. Write to 
ORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y¥. 


PRIZE-WINNING Guernsey bull calves, bred 
from prize winners of advanced register bre eeding. 
Also some Dorset ram lambs. JESSE THOMP- 
SON, Lisbon, N Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





POST CARDS—Francis 8Sco > 
ont Me ace a eae ae 
155, Frederick, . Md. Bare Ber 





EXCELSIOR STEEL HOG ER 
every farmer and hog bu a SCALD 
circulars write H. B, 


Sharptown, N J. utsctaner, 
$0 TO $100 SPARE TIME th oe 
greens, roots, herbs, barks ant bers, fom ore 

WHOLESALE DEALER, Durham, Ct. TON 


HOW TO. PREVENT and cure sore shoulders 











horses, for full 

SLOCUM, Caro, Mich, perticulass, aa 
FERTILIZER LIME—For price 

WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg.’ Ps ae 





tcher shoul 2 
RICKMAN,  Syq0m "he 


DOGS, RABBITS & OTHER STOCK 





COLLIE PUPPIES, sable color, white ma 
eee grown Collies; registered stock; prices 
. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 





CHOICE FERRETS $24.00 doz. CHAS, FOSTER” 
Wellington, O. 


COLLIES—BAILEY, Rock Creek, 0. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Poste: 














Five Cents a Word 


| Read by Half a Million People Fach 


Week 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





THREE COWES and 100 hens included, also A 
horse, three wagons and all farm imple 

33 acres in Pennsylvania; only 70 minutes to Phi 

adelphia; near store, school and neighbors; seyen- 

room house in good repair; barn, hen house, wagon 

shed; level, productive fields; several acres in beary 
timber: watered by stream; $2200 takes everyt 

part cash and easy terms. See Dictuse, ae 

ip hiladelphia List 21,” copy free. FE. 

O, Broad and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia Oe 

FARM—Cost : lete 

and coast resorts: 


GENTLEMAN’S FANCY 
owner $100,000. Nearelarge city 3 
cuts 200 tons hay; four barns; ample eed 
all new. To settle estate ye | offered 
‘only $12,000. For details, see page PY 
just out; copy free. E, A. STROUT “60.5 

u St, "New York. 


FOR SALE—Farm 186 acres, 25 acres timber; 
extra good nine-room house; three barns, #8 
ony basement; fruit; well watered; pa 








town: cost $7000; to settle estate prom) 
wae sell for $3500. $2000, 


Terms, cash, 
FARM AGENCY, Owego, N Y 





RAMS—Rambouillets, all ages and prices. They 
are the wool and mutton sheep. Berkshire service 
boars, gem Write today. CLARK BROS, Free- 
port, O. 





SHROPSHIRE YEARLING, RAMS and lambs; 
Chester White pigs; fine recorded stock a specialty; 
_— reasonable. SIDNEY SPRAGU E, Falconer, 





MODERATE PRICES for Berkshire pigs from 
spring litters; also dairy Shorthorn bulls and bull 
calves. A. H. PRINCE, Montour Falls, N Y. 


BERKSHIRES—American and English breeding. 
Bargain fall sale of choice we 5 rite for cata- 
log. WILLOUGHBY FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 








REGISTERED SuROrEnIES 180-pound year- 
Canadian stock. 


ling bred _ fro the - best 
ARTHUR: 8. DAVIS, Chili Station, N Y. 





8% YEARLING SHROPSHIRE rams, bred from 
imported stock; also ewes and ewe lambs for sale. 
H. B.. COVERT, Lodi, N Y¥ 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES—3 yearling and 
ram lambs, $15: also ewes. JESSE CARRIER, 
Fulton, N Y. 





POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars. 
choice stock: prices reasonable. N. D. S 
Laceyville, Pa, 


BROOKLANDS 
cows, heifers, calves for sale, 
— N Y. 


ANTED—Carload good size heavy milking cows 
to" freshen in early spring. BOX 15, Seneca, N Y. 


FOR e-pow Goby se and P vt 
sils. Write to EB. A. OEFFEL, t Epoleon, 


0 I C SWINE. Shropehive z ram lambs. H. COT- 


sows and pigs; 


NYDER, 





FARM _HOLSTEINS—Bulls, 
GEO W. SANBORN, 




















TON & SON, Friendsh' 
REGISTERED preasnee pigs. JOHN 
WENNSTROM, Suffern, N 
HAMPSHIRE RAM _ lambs. CHARLES 0. 
JACKSON, Greene, N Y. 

HAR- 


LARGE BERKSHIRES-H. C. & A. B. 
PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








TUBULAR STEEL COW 
milk strainers, hay mangers. N K STEEL 
& PRODUCTION GOMPANY, Newark, N J. 


stanchions. sanitary 





FIVE- HORSE | Powys ak te engine, $150. Cut 
ensilage a free. PALMER 
BROS, Cos Cob. oe 





HIDES AND FURS 





HIDES—We pay. highest prices a bites and 
skins. Ereigh t . on shipments over PAN 
Write pricea, ANIA 
HIDE & "LEATHER CO, Scranton, 





HIGHLY IMPROVED New Jersey farms for sale. 
Centrally located, thickly populated section; good 
markets; highly ‘productive soil; good home sur- 
roundings: cont for lists. A. . DRESSER. 
Burlington, N J. 








OUR HELP BUREAU. 


Five Cents a Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


guBARN TELEGRAPHY_ Px Positions secured. Oat 
alog free. EASTERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY—Calls for our 
ates far exceed supply. Operated by and 
supervision of - Railzeed wires in 


school. Positions expens#®, 
N Ir TE, 
WENST p ba 





Catalog free. NAT’L TELEG 
N, Cincinnati, O, Philadelphia, Pa, Columbia, 





SITUATION WANTED—MALE 
kind of help supplied 


r information cae for 
» 'e ep one 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE 
Send for circular and m.. By took 
dl 


AGENTS WANTED 





FARM HELP and an 








AGENTS-—Sell patented radiumite self-honius 

strop. Just being put out as an agency propositigs. 

— covered by 16 patents, A §2 razor free 

Ho ad bt ote. * trop, retails a $1. 
sold and agents coining mon 

rey, — for, torpething Satara 

salable. ° made a 

afternoon in two Son Outfit free. THOM 

MFG CO, 902 Home Bldg, Dayton, 0. 





ig FAR make $103.50 per month selli 
Wo ga scissors &! 
Cc. Cage af 
Bia aD MFG CO, “7 Home ‘pide, 





——a # 
to act 
ST agent in every town 
sole representative for new household rect 
fe Fails, 5 53 


lightni seller: big profits: write 
te WILKESLYKE ¢ to. Box 103, Lit 

AGENTS WANTED to introduce our pew a 
Jess horse collars to farmers and teams 
KOMPANY,: Drawer A A, Caro, 





Mich. 
———— aes = 


“The Same Old Story” 








York. 
American Agriculturist, New “well af 


Gentlemen: Have always been 
pleased with results in your, pape 
an advertising medium.— — ae’ 0 1 Tes 
ton, Breeder of Pure 
Swine, Marietta, N Y. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATES1 WilOLESALt PhIi¢ 5 GRAIN 
gTANDAB) ‘ RADES, WITH COMPABISONS 
——er eel ane A“ =— ? 
Wheat Corr Oats 
(ash Or | ——————— | ——— 
Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 1908 1907 
nicago 1 00 97 | 77 62 48. Sly 
glen ork.| 1.08 1.06 Bt i) 54 6o 
By A 79 Ti oo 
Boston . : és oe OY 
Toledo 101 93} .81 8 P| 53 
&t Louis 143 hth 76 GO | .48 Dl 
Min’p’lis we 105 | .74 60 4. WO 
Liverpool 1.12 1.13 9 7 = wt 
on naiemnenttiah - ~= 


At Chicago, wheat values have been 





affected chiefly by the liberal move- 
ment of the new crop. As might have 
been expected, wheat is now leaving 
first hands at a rapid pace, 

After selling above the dollar point 
ea eek, wheat sagged, either 
Dec delivery, to a level around 
‘Ke p | with May $1.02. But sub- 
equen better buying was devel- 
ned, Which brought a Slight r ve 
ery. An item of som interest 
to the trade is the talk of a 
possibility of decreased acreage sown 
to wheat this fall, particularly in the 
southwest. It is too early to know def- 
initely regarding this The export 
i) siness n wheat and flour has been 


fair and reasonably encouraging. 


Corn has maintained its recent good 
level, and eyond that Littl can be 
aid of prices. The situation is with- 
ont spec changes Farmers, traders 
nd the public generally interested in 
this great crop hay watched vith 
interest the mild, mellow days which 
prevailed throughout all of Sept and 
right up to the opening of Oct. This. 
meant a withholding of sharp frosts 
until within the past few days. These 
facts brought some comment, but 
back of it all was the general belief 


that owing to the late, mild autumn, 


most of the crop was out of the way 
of particular frost damage. As a re- 
sult, it was difficult to hold prices, 
and these were inclined to sag 
slightly, so far as new crop deliver- 
les were concerned. Old corn re- 


mained generally steady. The under- 
tone as a whole was one of continued 


confidence No 2 in store relatively 
frm, around T7@78e p_ bu, with 
some spurt of buying for shipment 
to the ea after Oct opened. New 
crop deliveries fairly active, Dec de- 


clining last week to 64%c p bu, sub- 
sequently recovering to a level around 
5@66c; May usual discount 


The oats market was a rather quiet 
affair, Prices held within a narrow 
range, and while values were some- 
what unsettled, they did not vary 
much from a former level. Stand- 
ard oats in store were close to 48% 


@49c p bu, Dee slightly under 0c, 
and-May 51@51%'%ce. 

Trading in rye was light, offerings 
small, and just about enough demand 
to pick up the daily carlots. No 2 in 
store 76¢ p bu, Dec nominally T7c. 

Barley declined slightly early last 
Week, and this was followed by a par- 
tial recovery. A fairly good demand 
appeared for low grades, these to be 


Mixed with oats and other feeds. 
Maltsters were moderate buyers of 
g00d, bright barley. Quotations fol- 
Wed a range of 55@62c p bu for 
peor to choice. 

Timothy seed offerings were mod- 
fate but not burdensome, and fair 
tivity prevailed on the basis of 
about $3.75 p 100 Ibs for contract 
Prime, with Oct a shad discount. 


Clover was nearly ‘steady 
p Ib, hungarian 1@1%c, German mil- 
et1@1%c; buckwheat wanted at 1c 
or better 


around we 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





4t Chicago, the cattle market has 
been steady, with the relatively light 
ep ae about meeting the moderate 
may and. The supply included a great 
in ry heavy cattle, which were less 
€mand than the medium weights, 
chot 1200 to 1800 Ibs. Even 
ily dis Steers, if heavy, were not read- 
Were peveed of. Common light cattle 
. cen pent by packers, which helped 
ap y the market. While the top 
‘4 On prime native steers was about 
ee the bulk of sales were 
ae Receipts have been ir- 


6.75. 
Western range. cattle cone 





Inver 

liegs were steady, with reé 
running a little above the 
lop price for choice, heavy 
Was virtually $7.25 p 100 Ibs. 


average. 


Indiffer- 


ceipts 


shipping | 


THE LATEST 


1e to arrive in proportionately large 


| 


ent shipping demand was especially | 
noticeable for several days in the re- 
ent past, the eastern buyers having 
been less in evidence in the market 
for some time. Good to. choice pack- 
ing and shipping hogs sold freely 


around 6.50@7.15. Receipts are some- 
what less than the corresponding time 
last year and the number carried over 


unsold from day to day has been 
small. 
Without any important change in 


quotations the sheep market has 
varied from slow to lively, influenced 
by irregular receipts and prognostica- 
tions of the extent of the lamb crop. 
Idaho ewe lambs are reported to have 


been marketed up to 75% of the crop 
and no more ewes are being shipped 
out. There has been a good demand 
from dressed meat concerns. Choice 


wethers were quoted at $4@4.50 p 100 


Ibs and fair to good about 50e less 
Choice, heavy ewes sold at 4@4.25, 
ind feeding lambs at 4.504 5: butcher 


lambs 4.75 @5.75 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE yCREAMEBIES 


New York Boston Chicago 

O8.. 27 27 26 
fF 31 311, 30% 

"06. 26% 271. 25 
At New York, supply of fey em) 
very short txtra cm) pretty well 
cleaned up and stecks of secondary 
and low grades are low. There has 
been a continued falling off in all 
receipts. Recent shipments to Lon- 
don and Livérpool amount to 225 
pkgs. Fey emy 2Sc p Ib, extra 264 


26%c, first 22% @wt luc, second 20 
@21%c, finest state dairy in tubs Ze, 
good to choice 2104 23c, western imi- 
tation cmy 191% @20c, western 


tory first 19c, second 18@18%c, 
process special 22c, extra 21c, first 
18% @19%ec, packing stock, No 1, 


18c, No 3 16@16%c. 
At Boston, offerings of strictly fcy 


butter have been light and _ prices 
gradually advanced. Fey westerh 26% 


axtntittanecnatoon 


face } 


@27c p wb in half tubs, in ash tubs! 


27c, eastern emy 25@26c 


@ 2Ac. 


dairy 20 


The Markets 


At New York, market quiet. De- 
spite the shrinkage in the make re- 
ceipts have kept up fairly well. 
Speculative buyers are -paying full 
prices. Full cream fey 
Ib, good to fine 12@138c, skims 10% 
@ 11e. 


At Boston, 


Cheese 


recent receipts indicate 
considerably reduted fall output. 
Fair to good grades in steady de- 
mand. N Y fcy twins 13%@14c p Ib, 
good to fair 11%,@13c, Vt fey twins 


Isa@ iste, good to,fair 11%4@12%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Luless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale, They refer to prices at 
which the prednuce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock, From_ these, 


me con- 
must pay freight and commission charges. 
Vien sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


signees 


Apples 
_At New York, market firm, espe- 
cially for fine red fruit. Fey green 


sell well, excepting the lower grades, 
which are slow. Mcintosh $2.50@4.50 
p bbl, Maiden Blush 2.25@3.50, King 
2.25@3.50, Baldwin 2@83, large crab 
apples 2.50@5, small 4@7. 

At Boston, market more quiet, a 
great many Gravensteins arriving 
from N S.- Alexanders $2.50@8 p bbl, 
Gravensteins 2.50@8.75, MacIntosh 
Gri ‘ 

@a3.75, Greening 2@2.50 
Beans 

At New York, receipts of new mar- 
row beans are light and are quoted 
nominally at $2.40@2.45 p bu. Choice 


old stock is generally ‘held at 2.40, 
spot lima 5.50, ’08 choice pea. 2.30, 
"OT red kidney 1.95@2. black turtle 


1.70@1.80, yellow 
Cranberries 
os Wew York, the market is quiet 
an‘ 


eve 4 


14@14%c p | 





ivensteins 2.50@3.75, McIntosh 2.50 ' 


! 


prices slfow but slight variation. | 
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THE TALK OF THE 
CREAM SEPARATOR WORLD 
THE IMPROVED DE LAVAL 


“It can’t be beaten.” 
ing like it.” “Ten 
in separator construction.” “Perfect in 

These are but a few of the expressions one hears on 
every hand this year in praise of the new Improved DE 
LAVAL Cream Sepurato Krom the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the Improved DE LA\ simply swept the field of all 
separator honors. 

Well-*nforn.ed dairy 

LAVAL will have nothing 
condition. In one in 
were forced to buy 1and 
branch creamer 





cream.” “Noth- 
“A triumph 


“It’s 
ahead of all 


peaches and 
others.” 
every feature.” 


vears 


\L has 


the new 
under 


once they investigate 
else at any price or 
tance $2 Wisconsin dairy farmers 
separators on account of their 
down, and $1 «f them bought DB 
LAVAL machines, not thstanding all would-be competing 
makes of the business Like in- 
stances cun be pointer out it most e' section of the 
country 

The Improved DE LAVAL represents 
manufacturing experience and the 
thousands of dollars in experimental work. It represents 
the knowledge gained from nearly a million DE LAVAL 
machines in practical use .by dairymen theoughout the world, 
It represents the best ideas and brain work of the world’s 
skilled separator and mechanical engineers. It is the 
product of the largest and finest equipped separator factory 
in existence. 

Surely the 1908 DE LAVAL is ten years ahead of all oth- 
ers. If you haven’t bought yeurs write today for a DE 
LAVAL catalogue and any desired information 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


$2 EB. MADISON sTRERT 173-277 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 & 1305 FILBER? oT. 14 & 16 PRINCESS STREET 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
DRUMM & SACRAMENGEY OTS, 107 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG, 


Cciosi 


sepurators were hot 


ery 


thirty years of 
expenditure of many 


nost 





General Offices: 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


























FARMERS-READ THIS 


If there is any Owner of cows who wants to make 31.00 
a month more on every cow, or who would like valuable 
information HOW TO GET A SEPARATOR, write and ask 
us for our Separator Offer No. 100. We have an offer on 
Mthe Economy Chief, $28.80 and up, the closest skimmer and 
best separator in the world, whereby any farmer can use one 
a long time on trial. The safest, surest, fairest, most lib- 
eral, positively the most remarkable separator offer ever 
made. Write now for Separator Offer No. 100. It’s 
important; something you ought to know about! 

Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Get Our Reduced Factory Prices 
On Quaker City Feed M 
Free Trial No Deposit and 


Freight Paid 


For 40 aker Quality has been the standard in feed grinders 
And recent improvements make them still better. But price to you 
greatly red because our new direct selling plan gives you the benefit o 
jobbers’ and dealers’ profit. 

11 Sizes—22 Styles—From Hand Power to 20-H. P. For # Years 


Don’t risk your money on claims. Let us send you a Quaker City without cash or 
deposit in advance, Then you can see that it grinds fastest, does best work, needs less power 
and less attention. Try it on ear or shelled corn—any grain, separate or mixed, any grade of 
meal from coarsest to finest. Grinds soft and wet corn just as well as dry corn. 

rite for Free Book, prices, guaranty, free trial and prepaid freight offer. One of the 
Quaker City Mills will meet your requirements. Specify Fi Catalogue. 
A. K. STKAUB & CU., 3741 Filbert St., PHILADELPHIA, P. 
For 44 years I have been making a line of Wagon anf 
Platform Scales, and you know that every 


NOW LISTEN TO ME ! fc: 
hte 


Scales has been the exact truth. You know that | was the first man who 
the Scale Trust; the first man who pre the farmer a chance to buy direct, 
. [igen 









































to *pay the iht,”’ so that the buyer knew exactly what his 
You know that I am still fighting t 
trust, and am costrolied by mo com 
bination, You also know that whea I 
say 1 have invented a aew Pitless, 3 
Steel Frame Stock Scale that bit, 
eabdsolutely accurate und i ~ a 
cfectly single to » built 
on scientific dace and guaranteed to be the only eeliable high 
le Scale of this kind that is sold on free trial, easy terms, and ata - 

ir profit t I am telling the truth, because I, alone, in my fight against coudi- ; 
gations le it possible fur you to buy a Scaie at a fair price. You owe it'to me and to 
yousselito get the introductory discount that I am making om the Scale. Ask me. 


~ » JONES, “HE PAYS THE FREIGHT,” 8ex1673 BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
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Cape Cod $6@7 p bbl, 1.75@2.25 p 
standard cra. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, dressed calves are in 
fair demand, with choice veals scarce. 
Prime to choice veal calves 12@12%ec 
p lb, fair to good 10@11%ec, common 
7@9e, grassers and buttermilks 5@7c. 

Eggs 

At New York, receipts have been of 
poor grade, and the market for the 
bulk of the supply dull. Strictly fine 


318 


eggs are searce, nearby selected 
white fcy 38@25c p doz, good to 
choice 27@382c, refrigerator Apr 
packed 21@22%c, May packed 20% 


@ 22c. 

At Boston, fey eggs searce and re- 
ceipts of fresh gathered light. Fey 
hennery S5c p doz, Me, Vt and N ll 
extras 30c, western 22@24c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears steady, except 
poor Bartlett, which move slowly; 
plums steady. Grapes steady to 
strong on some grades. Bartlett pears 


$2.50@5 p bbl, Seckel 2@4.50, Shel- 
don 1.79@2.50, Kiefer 1@2, W Va 


peaches 40e@1 p bskt, Jersey 35¢e@1, 
western N Y  40c¢@1.10, Damson 
plums 20@30c, Del grapes 60@90c p 
es, Niagara 50@75e, Concord 50@bo5c. 
Hlay and Straw 

At New York, the market had a 
better tone, there being a fair de- 
mand for timothy. Clover and mixed 
hay was dull. Prime timothy 7714 
«1 30c p 100 Ibs, No 1 T5@T7%e, No 2 


WaATZ%ec, fey mixed clover TO@ 
72%c, No 1 nixed (O@62%ec, new 


rye straw, No 1 90c, No 2 80@85c, 


oat 40@45c, wheat 45c. 


Hides 
At New York, quiet, with steady 
undertone. Country slaughter steer 


12% @138c p Ib, cow 10@10%ec, bull 
81% @9ec, No 1 calf skin 18@20¢ ea. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, bran $24.50@25 p 
ton in 100-lb bags, bulk 28@23.25, 
middlings 29.10 in 100-Ib bags, red 


140-Ib sk. 

Poultry 

At New York, market active and 
prices fair Fowls 14te p lb 1 w, spring 
chiekens 1414 @15e, guinea fowls 5Vc 
p pr, pigeons 20c p Ib. 

Vegetables 

At New York, cabbage easy at Thc 
“$1 p bbl, 5@5 p 100 hds. Beets 
Tic@1 op bbl, carrots GOc@1, cukes 
Mea, celery 20@40c p doz stalks, 
egg plant 1@1.50 p bbl, lettuce 25@ 
(Oc p bskt, peppers 75c@1.0 p_ bbl, 
Va peas 2@3 p bskt, parsnips Thc@ 
1 p bbl, pumpkins 50@The, string 
beans 25a 50e p bskt, wax beans 2 
spinach 50@T5e p bbl, Hub- 
bard squash h0ce@1.25, turnips The 
@1, tomatoes $5@50c¢ p bu, water- 
eress 1.25@1.50 p 100° behs. 

silane ie = 


Onion Supply and Demand 


dog 381.40 p 


Gare, 


The present prices here are 51 to 
he p bu. There is a good demand. 
We had a heavy yield, some patches 
going as high as SOO bus per acre. 
The general acreage would be about 
OO or 600 bus. Onions are of fine 
quality.—|M. W., Noble Co, Ind. 


Onions sell here at from 2S to 35e 


p bu. Quality good. Demand is ace 
tive at those prices. Dealers seem 
anxious to get the stock.—l|J. L., 


Whitley-Co, Ind. 


Onions are not moving very rapide 


lv here. Present prices range from 
He up. The crop is No 1 in. qual- 
ity.—-[A. J. L.. Wayne Co, O. 
Onions are moving slowly here. 
They sell at S2c p bu. The harvest 
is practically all over. Weather very 


warm and dry. Prices expected to ad- 
vance with the coming of cold weath- 
er. Much stock stored here. There 


are about 400 cars now.—[G. H., Elk- ! 


hart Co, Ind. 

Onions not moving very freely here 
because of the extreme warm weath- 
er. Prices range from 380c for red 
to 35e for yellow. White of fine 
quality are selling from 50 to 60c. 
With the advent of cooler weather 
prices are expected to advance,—[C. 
S. S., Noble Co, Ind. 


Onions about Ralf a crop rere: be- 


eause of dry, weather; quality good 
and size below normal. Selling price 
tie p bu. Movement rather = slow. 


About one-half of the crop has: been 
sold. One-half of what is left will 


THE 


probably be sold soon, and the rest 
will be stored.—[J. H. C., Lake Co, O. 

Onions a good turnout, and are 
moving freely, although the demand is 
not like it was last year at this time. 
Price ranges from 70 to 85c p 100 Ibs, 
[F. E. R., Portage Co, O. 

Onions moving quite freely. Grow- 
ers receiving 30c for red and 5c for 
fairly good yellow. White onions a 
short crop, and good stock bringing 
65c p bu.—[A. E., Hardin Co, O. 

The onion crop is good here and the 
price is low, from 380 to Sde p_ bu. 
The demand, however, is good and 
the quality of onions is very satis- 
factory. There is no rot.—[T. M., 
Hancock Co, O. 

Very few onions being shipped from 
this point at present. Prices quoted 
are: Yellow $2 p bbl, red 1.50, white 
2.50@38.—[J. P. L., Fairfield Co, Ct. 

At New York, market steady, red 
onions firm, yellow and white dull. 
LiandN J yellow 40@45c p bu, red 


40@50c, eastern white SO0ca#S$1, yvel- 
low 40@50c, western 75e @1.50. 

At Boston, market steady and best 
grades offered rather sparing) Ct 
valley yellow 45 @We p bu. 

io Be. 
Potato Crop and Market 

Yield 125 bus p acre; quality very 

fine.—[L. G. L., Victor, N Y. 


Less than one-half a crop of pota- 
toes, probably 100 bus p acre; quality 
good; growers inclined to hold.— 
[H. R. H., Sharon Station, Dutchess 
County, N Y. 

Average yield 100 bus p acre, pres- 
ent price Uc to growers.—[M. S., 
Shushan, N Y. 

Potato crop here better than fair. 
At the close of Sept, farmers re- 
ceiving 55c p bu in bulk, f o b ship- 
ping station.—[C. W., Heming- 
ford, Neb. 

Buyers are anxious to get potatoes. 
They are offering 75c p bu at pres- 


ent. The crop is rather light. In 
most cases yield is between 75 and 
100 bus per acre. The tubers are 


mostly of good size and of good qual- 
ity.—[C. A., Seneca Co, O. 

Average yield of potatoes 25 bus 
p acre in this section of the state. The 


potatoes are small.—[J. F. Bs 
Ephrata, Pa. 

At New York, receipts light, good 
demand. Maine grown 6)@70c p bu, 


Hoa@swe, N J 
bbl. 

At Boston, recent receipts have been 
light. Demand was when 
the market advanced. Central Me 
$1.55@1.40 in 2-bu bags, Aroostook 
Green Mountains the same 


MICHIGAN—At 


Y state 
1.25@2 p 


sweet pota- 


toes 


less keen 


ee. 
Detroit, apples 


$2.50@2.75 p bbl, red kidney beans 
L5ov@2 p bu. Cmy butter 26@27c p 
Ib, dairy 18@ 20e. Celery 25 @380e p 
doz, cabbage 1.25 p bbl, cauliflower 75 


wSV0e p bu. 
burger 14e 


l4e p lb, Lim- 
Plums 1.50 p bx, grapes 
L79@2.25, cranberries 2.75 p bu and 
7.50 p bbl Veal calves 10@101; p 
Ib d w, hogs 8% @9c. Eggs 21c p doz. 


> cheese 








“se Ppportuniti 
Posi in the U.S. Civil 
Service for Ameri- 
can men and women 
. : Life-long posi- 
tions are granted to thous. 
andsevery year. Weenable you 

to qualify in your own home 
small cost to pass any Civil Service Ex- 
amination. Get free Civil Service Book. 
ternational Corres, Seheols, Bos 1157 Scranton, Pa. 
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IARANTEE BOND wid} 
EVERY, ROLL 





By Peta a 


ROOFING 


The Surety Bond Guarantee back of Congo makes it the 
most attractive roofing proposition on the market. 

We have claimed right along that 3-ply Congo was an 

aaa : unexcelled Ready Roohng at the price, and we now back 
=—§ it by the National Surety Company's Guarantee Bond, 
This Bond covers a period of 10 years. 

It is broad, liberal protection to the purchaser. It means we have faith in Congo, 
It protects you absolutely ! 

A ps many roofings carry guarantees of different characters, but not a single 
one of them gives the purchaser a Surety Bond. That's the ouly kind of guarantee 
worth having! 

We know Congo is the surest protection against weather, climatic changes, heat 
and cold, for it is absolutely not affected by any of these. It never dri.s out, cracks 
or melts, and so perfect a roof protection does it make that it is aptly called the 
“ Never-Leak” Roof. If we were not sure of these facts we wouldn't dare give 
@ Surety Bond with every roll. 


Send for a sample and further information to-day. 
SPECIAL NOTICE—If any Congo rolls that you purchase do not contain 
Guarantee 


s, write us at once, telling us where and from whom they were pur- 
chased, and we will at once mail you the missing bonds. 


United Roofing @ Manufacturing Co. 
Snecessor to BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. 
533 West End Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Chicago and San Francisco 


NATION 
SURETY 
co. 

Sued te 


FO tetra, 














YOU CAN PROVE tat tte 








is the best 
all-round engine for your work without eny 
risk whatever. Take the engine for a real, free 30-day trial. No 
contract—No money down. Test it thoroughly with all your farm work—churving, 8a 
wood, running cream separator — test it with any job—every job that'll prove its mettle— 
then, if not all we claim for it, send it back 
at our expense— you'll not be outa penny. 
The Waterloo Boy stands the hardest 
kind of work and strain year after year 
in use 17 years and never been known 
to wear out. : 
Guaranteed Five Years. 
It’lllastalifetime. Simple, safe, eco- 
nomical, easy to operate—the one 
engine for your farm. 
Don’t think of buying any engine until 
you’ve gotten our fine, free catalog and 
special 30-day Free Trial Offer—the biggest, 
squarest offer ever made. Write today. 


Waterloo Gaseline Engine Ce., Dept.1g Wateriee, Ia. 


ae oe tas meta 











the work. 


pie and Valuable Free Stock Book—worth dollars to any farmer. 


| ; 4 THE BYGENO DISINFECTART CO., 


| M ention this Jour nal You’ll geta very prompt reply. 


The Kind it Pays to Raise 


It doesn't cost as much to raise stock properly as it does t i 
< 0 let them rais 
themselves, It takes more feed and your returns are much hone wien 
you permit lice, mites, ticks, worms, etc., to consume their vitality 
and to pester them dav in and day out. 
If you would start Gisiafecting your barns,sheds,pens,etc., with 


Aly Geno 


~and dip your stock in it occasionally you would be surprised 
at the results. By using Hygeno the returns would be dollersa in 
profit instead of cents, 





DIP AND 
DISINFECTANT 


A small quantity used occasionally does 
If your dealer doesn’t carry Hygeno write us for Sam- 


S00Euciid Ave., CLEVELAND, O4I0 





When you write to any of our advertisers | 


a — ea e| 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Pag? si 
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EVENINGS 


AT HOME 























Grandmother 


By Anna Deming Gray 


with troubled eyes down the 

village street. He was so ful] 
ef his own thoughts that little Janie 
Morrow waved her small hand at him 
twice before she got the answering 
smile and nod she expected. Every 
child in Bethel felt that Dr Matt be- 
fonged to him. And every child knew, 
foo, that the big, silent doctor had 
peppermint drops tucked away in the 
pockets of his overcoat. 


D* MATTHEW BRADLEY looked 


The doctor squared his broad 
shoulders and waited They were 
manly shoulders, but they drooped 
somewhat with the burdens of lives 


besides his own. Bearing other peo- 
ple’s burdens was second nature with 
Dr Matt. The strong lines about his 
mouth were set firmly. He had 
known that this would be no easy 
task, but he was finding it harder 
than he had expected. The small, 
drooping figure in black seemed so 
utterly hopeless and pitiful. 

*I can’t seem to get reconciled,” 
she said. “I’ve lived here for almost 
sixty years, Dr Matt. Your father 
was the only doctor in Bethel when 
wecame. Later on, I helped to start 
Ingleside. I was only a girl then, if 
I was twenty, and married. It’s a 
good, comfortable home for old 
women, and I’ve always been inter- 
ested in it. But I never thought I 
should have to go there myself. How 
much easier it is to give, Dr Matt, 
than it is to take charity. Seems as 
if I just couldn’t do it. But there's 
hothing else left me; not a relative 
in the world, and I seventy-six, come 
Christmas! I’ve outlived my useful- 
hess, and I’m willing to go. There’s 
mot a soul in the world needs me. 
Why couldn’t I have been taken be- 
fore this came? Some of those old 
Women out there are so meddlesome 
and quarrelly, seems like they’d set 
me wild! Most women talk too 
much!” 

She was a tiny little woman, with 
keen, bright eyes, in spite of her sev- 
enty-six years. Her quick, birdlike 
Movements reminded one of a small 
Wren. Dr Matt beside her looked 
More huge by contrast, than even his 
six-feet-three warranted. 

It’s this way, Grandma Silvers,” 
he said, as patiently as if he were ex- 

ing something to a child, “you'll 
wave &@ warm, comfortable room out 
» and you can be with the rest 
@f them as much or as little as you 

. It will take more than nine 
Old ladies, all of them past seventy, 

make you quarrel, or gossip, either, 

euess. Besides, you haven't out- 
ed your usefulness; that’s a mis- 
€. The Lord has need of you here 
yet. I was never able to talk my 
Feligion much, but if any man’s daily 
€ gives him faith in God, a doc- 
tor’s does. Things will come out all 
ht for you somehow, Grandma Sil- 
pen His children are never for- 
€i—that’s the promise—and you 
Come under that head. I’m going to 
€ you home with me for over Sin- 

» and Monday Tf’ll drive with you 

there. It’s fine at Ingleside as 
comes. Another month and 

of aoe will be full-of leaves, and 
ds, too. I never saw such 2 

4 for birds. 
wean did you ever notice the flower 


% Clove pinks and mari 
golds, 
_ Sav-stippers and four-o’clocks,. and 
those old-fashioned flowers my 


r used to have,” he added 
feerfutty And then he paused, for 
In — made so Tong a speech. 
Grand heart Dr Matt agreed with 

ma Silvers—most people did 
hae © much. She looked at him 
: questioningty. 

; Mattha want me to come? 


Are you sure I won’t trouble her?” 
she asked hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes—sure!” said the doctor 
hastily. And Grandma Silvers knew 
that the hearty welcome in his own 
voice was to make up for the lack of 
interest Martha had felt in the mat- 
ter. Dr Matt had been making. up 
for Martha’s lack of interest in any- 
thing but her own plans, ever since 
he married her. “You go get your 
bonnet,” he added cheerfully, “I told 
Martha we'd be there in time for 


supper. We always have a fine sup- 
per Saturday nights—baked beans, 
brown bread and buttermilk. That's 


sure to suit your Boston ideas.” 

“I’ve been away from there so long 
that I hardly know what they have,” 
she said, trying to enter into his 
mood. “But it is kind of you to ask 
me, Dr Matt; you grow more like 
your father every day.” 

“Thank you,” said the doctor, smil- 
ing down at her. “But this was pure- 
ly selfish; it will be a treat for us to 
have you.” 

Sut after she had gone to get her 
bonnet and shawl, the worried look 
came back to the doctor’s face. “I 
only hope to goodness Martha will 
pet her up some, when I get her 
there,” he thought. “That’s what 
she needs most, poor, lonely, little 
woman. She’s one of the kind that 
love means more to than bread; it’s 
the breath of life to her, and she 
misses it now. She isn’t going to 
bother anybody very long, not with 
that heart. Six months, a year, two 
years, maybe, and she'll go to sleep 
some night, and wake up in heaven. 
If Martha would only consent to hav- 
ing her with us—but she says it 
wouldn't do. Martha is so capable 
that she’s into a lot of different things 
now, and she says she can’t have her 
energies divided. She’s had every 
minute taken, since she’s been presi- 
dent of the woman’s federation; then 
there’s the civic league, the Shakes- 
peare club and the higher develop- 
ment club, besides. They do a lot of 
good, too; Martha says there won't 
be a street or a road in town that 
won’t feel their influence and be 
made better, and there won’t be a 
schoolroom without pictures on the 


wall. But I wonder sometimes if 
some of these little commonplace 
things aren’t going to be left out, 


and sidetracked by all this club busi- 


ness,” and he sighed, half uncon- 
sciously. 
**e# * * * 
In the Bradley pew the next 


morning Grandma Silvers in her best 
black dress with the bit of old lace 
at her neck, sat up primly beside the 
big doctor. Her sweet old face had 
a more resigned expression, and her 
waves of white hair with the stiff 
little curl behind each ear, in the 
widow’s bonnet, framed a face that 
more than one person turned to 
glance at again. 

“Blessed is the man whose God is 
the Lord, and the people who trust 
in Him,” chanted the choir. 

“He shall bring forth fruit in his 
old age, his leaf also shall not with- 
er, and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper,” read the clear voice of the 
minister. “This is my text, although 
I might have chosen a text from al- 
most any book in the Bible, so full 
is it from cover to cover of promises 
to the aged, whose ‘hoary heads are 
a crown of glory.’ TI have chosen it 
today, because TIT have come to be- 
lieve that we too often fhink of old 
people—and they too often think of 
themselves—as having finished their 
work: ‘outlived their usefulness’ is an 
expression we frequently hear. 

“But we know that this must be a 
mistake, wh«c i. we stop and think of 
it. God takes a soul’ to Himself, 
when His earthly plans for that soul 
have been accomplished. As long as 
we are permitted to stay in this beau- 
tiful world God has given» us, . with 
its springing flowers, its glad sun- 
shine, its singing birds, its trees and 
its green grass, and all the beautiful 











earthly joys with which a loving 
Father has surrounded His children, 
just so long may we be sure that 
there is still some work for us to do. 
It may be that it is to bring a lesson 
of patience and trust to some impa- 
tient child of God, one, perhaps, 
whose feet long to wander into for- 
bidden paths; it may be only to teach 
a little child its daily prayer—who 
can say? But no matter what that 
task may be, no matter how humble 
or how great, it is the work that the 
Master has for us, and which no 
other can so fitly do. ‘He shall bring 
forth his fruit in old age, his leaf 
also shall not wither, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper,’ ” 

Grandma Silvers had forgotten her 


surroundings. She leaned forward 
past the big doctor, with her eyes 


fixed on the minister’s face. The mes- 
sage was for her. She felt that it 
Was sent straight from her Father 
to her lonely _ heart. 

It was simply given, and with no 
attempt at oratory, for the minister 
was one whose self-forgetfulness was 
one of his greatest charms. His rich, 
full voice, with its message of love 
and hope, filled the little church. 
And more hearts were touched and 
thrilled than those only, whose heads 
were white with the snow of many 
winters, and who were bowed down 
with the weight of years. Even Mar- 
tha Bradley felt a sudden throb of 
understanding, as she watched the 
absorbed face beside her. Martha’s 
life was so full of a mighty effort to 
uplift and emancipate her sister 
woman through numerous clubs and 
societies, that she alnjost lost sight 
of the individual. 3 

But Dr Matt’s deep eves were look- 
ing past her to the pew opposite, 
where Mrs Judge Wainright sat, her 
small son Joey at her side. Mrs 
Wainright had not lived very long 
in Bethel. This in itself was against 
her, though she did not know it. Not 
to be an old settler was a grave 
drawback among the better class in 
Bethel, almost a lack of good breed- 
ing. Mrs Wainright was a very re- 
served woman, and few people had 
penetrated that reserve, or learned 
to know the real woman beneath the 
cold manner. Dr Matt had been one 
of the few. The loss of her invalid 
mother and her husband within a 
few months’ time had only served to 
make her seem more quiet and unap- 
proachable than ever. 

But Dr Matt had learned to know 
that a warm heart and a sweet, wo- 
manly nature were hidden beneath 
this seeming reserve. Watching 
her, he could almost read _ her 
thoughts as the sermon went on. She 
had been devoted to the invalid 
mother, and her words still rang in 
the doctor’s ears: “Oh, Dr Matt, how 
idle mv hands will be without her!” 

Jocv had made himself sick crying 
for her, after she was gone. “For 
you sec, I'm always been used to a 
grandmother. Dr Matt,” he had ex- 
plained. “*"Cause I’m never been 
wivout one. A fellow needs a grand- 
mother, Dr Matt, and now mine has 
gone unto heaven to live, seems like 
I can’t get along. She’s goin’ to miss 
me, too, T know she is—at night, 
mostly, when it’s just a tweenty bit 
dark an’ a tweenty bit light. and T got 
upon her lap to be wocked. Grand- 
mothers have got a little hollow 
place in their shoulder that just fits 
your head, Dr Matt. It was made 
a-purpose, grandmother said_ so,” 
and his lip quivered. 

Dr Matt had only held him with 
his big, firm arm, and said nothing. 
But he smoothed the short brown 
curls. gently, and Joey understood. 
Children usually understood Dr Matt. 
And now, as his eyes smiled across 
the aisle into Joey’s brown eves, an 
inspiration came to him. The ser- 
mon was almost over, but he heard 
little more of it. 

“And why not?” he ‘was thinking. 
“Children are adopted because they 
need love and protection and a home. 


She surely needs them as much. i 
wonder LO oO hus thought before of 
adopting a& grandmother. [t's like 
Joey says: ‘itvery fellow needs one.’ 
And I pity the lad or lassie who 
never knows the joy of owning one.” 

As they came out into the vestry, 
Grandma Silvers smiled up at him. 
It was a brave smile, and he read in 
it the peace that had come to her 
with the sermon. 

Mrs Wainright’s carriage with the 
liveried ocachman was waiting for 
her. Dr Matt stepped quickly for- 
ward to help her in. 

“I want to come and see you to- 
morrow,” he said, “you and Joey. I've 
been thinking I should like to per 
suade you to adopt a grandmother 
for Joey, and I know of one who 


needs love and a home so much 
Some way I believe Joey's grand 
mother would like to have you de 
this—not in her place, but for he: 
sake. That would be a memoris 
more enduring than a granite sha* 


or a cathedral window could be. Yeo: 
know you were speaking to me la 
week of a memorial.” 

Glancing back, Mrs Wainright saw 
the quaint little figure, and caugh 
the sweet, rapt expression. “Come 
and tell us about it tomorrow, Dr 
Matt,” she _ said. “It may be just 
what Joey and I both need; I don't 
want my trouble to make me selfish. 
We shall expect you tomorrow.” 

And as the doctor turned back in 
his wife and Grandma Silvers, hi 
mental vision held the picture of 
small figure in black, with waves of 
white hair and stiff little curls b - 
hind her ears, and cuddled close !1 
her arms, his brown head in the hel- 
low of her shoulder, was Joey. 


When ’Rastus Fiddles 


BY JOE CONE 





When ’Rastus takes his fiddle out 
An’ tightens up the bow, 

An’ tilts back in the kitchen chair 
So bizniz like we know 

We're goin’ to have an evenin's treat, 
An’ drive dull care away; 

The nights they never seem so long 
When ’Rastus starts to play. 


It ain’t no Stradderverius, 
That fiddle owned by ‘Ras’: 
*Tain’t got no special histery, 
Like them uv upper class. 
It’s jest a plain, ol’ fiddle, but 
It's got a voice that sings 
Jest like a bird when ’Rastus draws 
His bow acrost the strings. 
When ’Rastus plays them jigs an’ reels 
We can’t keep still our feet; 
An’ mother, who fur takin’ steps, 
Can’t hereabout be beat, 
Will kind uv glide around to pa, 
An’ ’fore he knows it he 
Is goin’ round the kitchen floor 
To ’Rastus’ mellerdy. 


Then by an’ by he'll settle down 
An’ play the “Mockin’ Bird” 

With ali them little quips an’ quills, 
The like you never heard. 

An’ when he strikes the good old hymn 
We can’t resist the spell, 

But jest jine in each sacred tune 
That ’Rastus plays so well. 


Life or the farm ain’t ha’f so drear 
Sence "Rastus learned to play: 

We have no dread uv feelin’ dull 
When comes the close uv day. 

For ev'ry night, when supper’s o’er, 
Ont in the kitchen low, 

Ras’ bears us off to happy scenes 
Upon his fiddle bow. 


il of Rane 


Is the two-part story which we will! 
print next week and the week follow- 
ing. Israel Dover, Millionaire, is the 
title of it, and it is by Will Templer. 
Rest of all it is founded on actual 
fact. Don’t miss it! 


Work seems primarily to have been 
designed as a means of self-expres- 
sion, and self-expression is really play. 
When work ceases to be a means of 
self-expression it becomes drudgery.— 
[The Nautilus. 
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Playgrounds for 
Country Children 


By Charles W. Burkett 


This truth still holds—the farm is 
the best place in which to rear chil- 
dren. The history of our own coun- 
try is rich in the work of country 
beys and country girls, some of whom 
have remained on the farm and some 
have gone to the city. That country 
ehildrén jin the past have drifted 
away from their home environments 
into other environments that are new 
und strange to them, in other words, 
have chosen city work, is known to 
all of us. 

_ No Study of Farm Life 

Two or three things have stood 

rominently in the limelight § as 
causes for this transition. The most 
prominent one has been the nature 
of the rural education. School ideals, 
school books, school stories and school 
life have been largely builded upon 
city things, and as a natural choice, 
country children as soon as they are 


old enough to leave the _ parental 
home seek the new fields. This 
wrong method is being corrected 


nowadays by redirection of educa- 
tional methods; country environments 
are entering into school studies and 
school discipline, country things are 
being used as essential sources of 
l:nowledge, and country truths and 
facts are being injected into the ed- 
ucational schemes. All this will have 
its effect in the new education. 
Education Has Been Cityward 

Then, too, the ideals that have been 
held up to country children have been 
1 the direction of the city and away 
irom: the farm. You and I both 
now that when we were in school 
‘ur teachers invariably made it a 
ile to tell us how successful coun- 
iry boys had become when they left 
the farm and took up professional 
life, or went off to the city trade or 
business. Not a day passed but what 
:ome:example was held up to us, in- 
citing our ambition and enthusiasm 
of getting away from the farm atthe 
earliest possible moment. You were 
told, just as I was told, that we could 
be senators, governors and presidents. 
We were given common information, 
but untrue and wrong direction. We 
ought to have been told that if we 
make the best of our lots in life; if 
we make a success of our work; if 
we develop into strong men and 
women of great strength of charac- 
ier, of force and power; if we become 
good men and women, as well as able 
men and women; if we make our 
lives uplifting examples on the farm, 
in the shop or in the office; if we 
prove that we are more able to carry 
the public burden than anyone else, 
then the honors would come to us 
n~nsolicited, just as they came to 
‘armer Washington or Farmer Jef- 
Yerson or Printer Franklin or Soldier 
Jackson, 

The Teacher Largely to Blame 
The country teacher who told you 
sand me, and who is still telling your 
children and my children about these 
roolish things, has been on the wrong 
track, and has led many a boy and 
xirl into error and incited false am- 
bition. This has Jed many children 
nway from a successful life in the 
country to mediocre and unsatisfac- 
tory life in the city. I do not recall 
one single teacher ever saying to the 
school in which T was a pupil that 
Yarm life was a satisfying life, and 
one to which we might look for suc- 
eess and well-being and happiness. 
‘We were told that the farm is a good 
place on which to be born, but it was 
not a good place to stay. 

sThen again, country life has been 
deficient because of its isolation, its 
unnecessary narrowness and its 
earth of life and spirit and happi- 
ress. In too many country homes 
l'fe hasecarried its drudgery without 
i*s balance of buoyancy, vigor and 
‘on. During boy and girl age influ- 
/nees set in and lead away from this 
vnwholesome social life. 


Organized Play Will Help 

To eorrect this, a@ movement that 
:ims to bring. play and fin, that se- 
‘ures to the country child the devel- 
.9ment of comradeship functions, 
‘iat plans good, wholesome times, 
that looks after the physical develop- 
ment of the child through exercise 


POINTS FOR PARENTS 


real centers of life and spirit and en. 


and play, will prove of. inestimable 
value in counteracting the narrowness 
of the hitherto country scheme of 
play and work and education. Al- 
ready playgrounds have been estab- 
lished in many rural districts in 
many parts of the country. Our 
schools and colleges are taking up 
the work with vim and enthusiasm. 

One of our prominent western uni- 
versitics has added a department of 
play to teach teachers about common 
games, so that when they take up 
school work they can introduce this 
feature for the purpose of injecting 
into the lives of the little people a 
new sort of hope and enthusiasm, 


Anything that will bring the little 
people together—provide for them 
wholesome games, concentrate their 


minds on contest and effert, give 
them something to think about and 
talk about, something to live for, 
something to anticipate, something 
to be anxious about—will certainly 
have a good effect and will bring tre- 
mendous results. 

Work and Play to Go Together 

You like fun and .I like it; and 
every normal man or woman, boy or 
girl, likes fun and play. To direct 
this play so that children may get 
the ‘most good out of it, that there 
may be law and order while play is 
going on, is the aim of the organized 
play movement in the country. I be- 
lieve in the farm boy and farm girl. 
I know that they are the hope of the 
country. And if we can do anything 
to brighten their little lives, to stim- 
ulate their mental and _ physical 
growth and development, to bring to 
them new games and plays, that they 
may really enjoy good times and 
events, -we shall do a lot to make 
them happy in their. environments 
and contented with the good old farm 
—the best place on earth for children. 
About the only organized play 
game we have in the country now is 
baseball. City children have many 
sorts of amusements and plays, but 
country children do not. 

The Call Is for All to Help 

If any movement will give country 
boys and girls other games, plays 
and amusements, let’s have them. 
Let’s see if we can’t make the coun- 
try school more of a center for sport, 
that better study may result. Let’s 
make it a place that attracts instead 
of a place that disgusts. Let’s see if 
we cannot do our part in making ed- 
uecation hetter and more forceful by 
inducing children to make the. most 
of their opportunity, instead of the 
least, with the feeling that. just as 


soon as they can get away from the 
school the better for them. Let us 
remake these country schools; put 


them in the channels in which they 
ought to go, that they may become 


thusiasm. Thus they may hereafter 
be the workshops of mental develop- 
ment and power; they may be. in- 
deed preparatory schools fitting for 
life and work; they may fill their 
mission in not only educating as we 
commonly know the term, but in train- 
ing so that success may not be 
denied. Let us strive to make the 
country school the means of equip- 
ping for life, that the child on leav- 
ing it may not only be started on his 
road mentally and morally right, but 
that he shall have attained while 
getting this equipment knowledge 
and information about the work he is 
to do in life. When these are given 
the rural school it will assume a new 
power and a new dignity, and it will 
do its work in a highly gratifying 
way. 





The Bashful Child 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


OO many mothers scold and feel 
aggrieved when their children 


are shy and awkard in the 
presence of friends or _ strangers, 
instead of recognizing bashful- 


ness as a disease and trying to cure 
it. If you have never been timid 
yourself, you cannot understand +*1¢€ 
agony that your poor child suffers. 
No matter if -you have drilled and 
lectured and threatened about good 
behaviour countless times, the bashful 
boy does not know his right hand 
from his left, and his tongue refuses 
to act when you want him to appear 
easy and polite. Scolding only makes 
matters worse, and punishing is a 
crime. 
Teasing Injurious 

First of all never allow timid chil- 
dren to be teased about their infirm- 
ities, If Willie shakes hands with 
the wrong hand or Mary makes a 
blundering speech when you admon- 
ish her to “be sociable” in the pres- 
ence of company, let both pass un- 
noticed. If a guest should do some- 
thing awkward you would use every 
bit of tact you possessed to make him 
forget it, so why retail the blunders 
of the timid children to the rest of 
the family, or permit other children 
to taunt them. Suppose you upset a 
vase or ruined the -tablecloth acci- 
dentally, would you want to hear 
about it and be laughed at even by 
your best friends? Use common polite- 
ness in the home life as well as in 
dealing with strangers. 

Clothes play an important part in 


‘making children free and easy at 


home and abroad. Put a shabby, ill- 
fitting dress on the nicest little girl 
in the world and she will immediate- 
ly become awkward and shy. Bash- 


ful .boys and girls should always be 
dressed in neat, inconspicuous clothes 


and should be entirely unconscious of - 
It is just as easy to 
make clothes to fit as to spoil] them - 


what they wear. 


in these days of cheap and accurate 
patterns, but some mothers do not 
seem to think so. It is bad enough ge, 
the tomboy of the family, who Cares 
nothing for clothes, to be sent to 
school or church in a clumsy, unbe. 
coming frock, but the bashful gir 
suffers tortures when compelled to 
wear garments that attract attention, 
A Wise Mother’s Way 

One mother transformed her bash. 
ful little ones into polite, but not for. 
ward, boys and girls by Playing 
“come to see” with them day after 
day. She never hinted why she wag 
playing the game, but patiently took 
turns with the children in being 
hostess and serving refreshments and 
being polite to callers until gradually 
She knew the agony was over for her 
little folks when friends or strangers 
called. Even the smallest could open 
the door, shake hands, draw up a 
chair for the guest and modestly car- 
ry on a conversation. Don’t yon 
think that mother felt repaid for the 
time she spent playing with her chil- 
dren? And don’t you think she ig 
much happier and better gatisfied 
than her neighbor who pronounced 


that plan “all nonsense” and pun. 
ishes her timid children for their 
blunders? If you could see sboth 


families you would see a difference 
at a glance. 


Never forget to praise the boys and’ 


girls for every correct expression and 
deed. It is safe to be looking at the 
wall or out of doors when some little 
break occurs, but never miss the 
things that are done and said at the 
right time. <A word of praise lingers 
a long time and the mother who is 
alert in seeing the things she ought to 
see can do what she will with her 
boys and girls. A little girl who was 
scolded and laughed at at home for 
years because she was timid and 
awkward suddenly had a new world 
unfolded before her astonished eyes 
when a tactful aunt with whom she 
spent a year showed her the beauty 
of good manners. She had received 
the impression at home that being 
polite was a hated task, but her aunt 
taught her, not by word but by ex 
ample, that happiness depends upon 
kindness to others and that good 
manners are nothing more than the 
outward sign of a kind heart. 





Irish Lover (to his sweetheart, who 
has a big mouth): “Is it Molly ye're 
jealous of, with her meesley little 
mouth? Faix, I could kiss yours three 
times over and niver wance in the 
same place!’’—[Punch. 
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PLAY AND FUN ARE HERE ORGANIZED AND DIRECTED BY THE SCHOOL 
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The Reward of the Singer 


OPTIMIST 


g a little song of cheer everywhere 
you go, 

ging it when the skies are clear, when 
the clouds hang low; 

sing away the frowns and sighs, sing 
away the wrong; 

Sing the tears from weary eyes, waft 
the cheerfal song 

Down the dales and up the hills, sing 
it all the day, 

Make are world forget its ills; sing its 
cares away. 

PESSIMIST 

Sing if you are anxious to; warble all 
you please, 

But you'll find it had to do much with 
melodies 

When you need a ton of coal or your 
cupboard’s bare 

Or your boy, poor little soul, has no 
shoes to wear; 

Sing your ditty right along, sing it out 
and in, 

But the soup you'll get for song will 
be mighty thin 

{Chicago Record-Herald. 


With The Host 


Sin 














The best in life—what is it? What 
do you say? I've had the question 
put squarely to* me, and I confess 
that I find it less easy to define than 
[had thought. Most of us have been 
taught that to take the best is sel- 
fishness. Yet here is something to 
which each individual is clearly en- | 
tiled—the best in life. Are you get- 
ting it? Do you know anyone who 
is? And what is it, anyway? How 
do you define it? The best in life; it 
ig your birthright; it is mine If we 
are not getting it how can we get it? 
I've bought a Christmas gift. For 
the first time I have tually kept 
my annual resolution to begin my 
Christmas buying early The leaves 
have but just begun to turn, and yet 
I've begun to get the Christmas feel- 
ing. It’s great! Try it! Incidental- 
ly, if you’ve got any good ideas for 
the holidays, ways of celebrating or 
novel gifts, let us have them right 

away 
yr . 
A Way in Spain 
In an interesting account of her 


own and her husband’s lavish enter- 
fainment in a Spanish household, 
Ellen Maury Slayden, writing in the 
Century, tells of the following curious 
Spanish custom when entertaining: 
No custom of the house was so un- 
accountable as that of having people 
tome “to see you eat.” Enjoying a 
‘“uare meal while our guests inhaled 
Cigaret smoke seemed so inhospitable 
that I sometimes playfully insisted 
Won their having something with us 
Tt was always laughingly declined, ex- 
pt once, when a particularly lively 
Youth took a piece of ham and ate 
with all sorts of self-conscious little 


Miles, as if he we i 
» os re acting a anto- 
mime. ° 
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el Host I am writing to 
- of 16 who desires an education. 
ng 24, and would like to tell her 

craved for an education at her 
age and T contrived ever 


the | 


way u 
U had finished two vears in aan 
ot. work. Since then I have been 
ing School. IT had a chance to 
Parties and had many boy 


8, but I felt as-af I would never 
~ e ea anything in this world by 
thought; to nothing but parties. IT 
ht it would only mean an early 
@fe and the end of all. freedom. 


world, have had a chance to see the 
‘ learn 














how other people live 

thd i c see Be od children are 
‘ anc the consequences. 
Aw of all, “but not teast. to 
"ant tor” of money to buy all I 
Etre urnish my home with, when 
be as One of my own. which will 
é 800n as harvest is over this 
= T advise any young = girl to 
White plenty of outdoor exercise 
ig Mm School and not study by 


| Approval 


lamplig 


and 
neglect 
| Girl 


Dear 


ion of the Tablers on this case: 

decided talent 
teaching and music and has always 
wanted to go to college. 
has no special talent and 
not learn music with an organ in the 
home and her sister more than willing 
to teach her. The first one was taught 
housework and cooking and has had 
it to do, more or less, ever since she 
other is allowed to gu 
through her work slipshod and doesn’t 
know anything about cooking. 
right? Ought the oldest one be taught 
compelled to do it, 
when the other doesn’t do her part? 
I would like to say that I do not think 
it is American Girl’s duty to keep the 
house, and tend 
her » %ther works as an agent. 
been done before 
mother.—[ Arkansas 


oldest 
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learned 


the 


work 





ht. 


your 


of Twenty-four. 
Arkansas Girl Again 


Host: 


girl 


. The 


work and 


hould 


she became 


Girl. 
Dear 


themsel 


condition 
parents charge 
sponsibility for the failure? 
one 
I believe that the 
successful bringing up of children lies 
words: 

Parents who strictly 


as resp 
other. 


in these 


fulness, kindness. 


Host: 


ves! 


onsible 


» three 


One fhour in the morn- 
ing is worth two at night. 
you will find that a few parties now 


then are all right, 


I would like the opin- 


has 


have 
a 


When a child becomes 
a respected and honorable citizen how 
ready are the parents to congratulate 
But when 
prevails do 
themselves 


TABLE TALK 





I think ous. 
but don’t 


for parties.— 


ents is this: 
The ways know 
for 


what 


tempt to train 
The younger to it. 


would 
cation. 
every 
value 


individual, 
depends 


read some 


Is this 


dom. Children are 
parents can do 
to desire. 
children, while get themselves as to force a 
That 


take. 


live up to these are none tee aumer- 


I have seen something of life. 
nine years I traveled in this eountry 
and Australia and [I did not go from 
home to home, with my eyes shut. 
a result I believe that one of the most 
fatal mistakes on the part of the par- 
They feel that they al- 
is best for a child. 
Many a life is ruined by persistent at- 
it along lines unsuited 
You can’t make a good physi- 
cian of a born lawyer. 

Now for the value of a college edu- 
It cannot but be of value to 
but 
largely on 
in life likely to be .oeccupied. 
lines that 
greatly; I beMeve it would be well for 
all parents to heed the warning: “Lay 
not too violent hands on 
believe this saying contains great wis- | 
not 
with 
Any parents who so for- 
any direction has made a great mis- 


“Lay not too 
any life.’—[{Mrs H. 
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Ribbed Fleece Underwear 


is knitted by a special patented proces 
a soft, tieecy inside with an elastic « t 
which fits perfectly and yields to every 


any life.” [ 


machines that 
as they happen | 
child in 


violent hands on 
H. Towle, Me. 


ning 








“Yes, 


"T Was Ever Thus | 
the whole 
with the exception of the man who 


gang 














b> Vellastic Underwear isabselntely hyg 
not shrink, nor will the inside tleer? mat Leerine 
ing. Look for the Vellastic trade-mark 
sewed on every carment. 
* Sold by dealers as follows: 
60c;- ladies’ union suits, $149; 


got soused 


for men and women, 
chillren’a, umeg 





the opposite told me about the party.’ suits, 60c, single garments, 2. 
you ever hear “And who was he?” } AVustrated booklet and sample of 
with re- “Oh, I had an account of it from Wellastic fooric Sremupon veqes!. 
They are “ach one of  them."—[Cleveland UTICA KNITTING COMPANY, Utica, f, y, 
case as in the Leader. : 
secret of oar 


Honesty, truth- 
the 


“A man fools his wife about his ac- 
tions a good deal less than she 
neighbors about them.” ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 


fools 








Don’t buy a stove or range until you first see 









Wm. Thompson, 


























360 
Days 


Test 


You are invited 
visit us 


We Pay the Freight 


the Kalamazoo freight prepaid. 

You get a stove or range 
improvements, which will last as long as any you can 
where, and you save one-quarter or one-third in the price. 


You wouldn’t think of buying land or hogs or steers or feed-stuff, without first finding out what the market 
Why then buy a stove or range without finding out the manufacturers’ prices? 


price is. 


want to buy it as economically as possible. 
you how. 


How Much You Save 


by getting 


my promise, and here’s my hand 


And it’s to your interest to make it. 


You save all dealers’, 


equipped stove foundries in the world—mak- 
ing nothing but the highest grade stoves and 
ranges, and you get allthe advantages which 
come from manufacturing in large quantities. 

You not only save from 20% to 40% in 
cost, but you also save in cost of operation, in 
repairs and in durability. 

You do not only save money, but you get a 
stove or range of extra quality. 

You have no freight to pay. We send you 
f the latest design, with all the latest 
any- 


Let me show you the difference between the factory price and the retail price. 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 100 


You can save enough on one purchase, to pay fora good share of your season's fuel—’ 
to pay your taxes—to get a new gown ora new suit. If you save only $5, or $10, I’m sure 
you can find some good use for the money or you keep in ‘your own pocket. ¢ 

The Kalamazoo line is complete, embracing stoves and ranges for all domestic 
purposes, including more than 300 styles and sizes of 


Corl and Wood Ranges 
Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Heaters 


Hotel Ranges 


I Promise You: 


That you save more money, and at 
“the same time get a better stove or range for the money, when you 
buy a Kalamazoo, than you can get anywhere else in the world. 
on 
prove to you that I will do what I say? 
In the past six years we have sold Kalamazoo stoves and ranges to thousands 
of readers of this journal—saving them $5, $8, $10, and as high as $30 and $35 ona 
single purchase, But, that doesn’t do you any good, unless you let me quote you prices 
Pp and show you what we can do for you. Isn’t it to your interest, then, to get our prices 
Vice Pres. and Gen. M&F ond catalogue? When you buy, you want the best stove or range you can find, and you 
You want to make every dollar count, Let me show 
Write for our our catalogue and prices, and then compare the Kalamazoo, in both quality 
and prices with the best stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 
comparison. 


How You Save Money 


You deal directly with the manufacturers. Youbuy 
at actual factory prices. 
jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. 

You buy from one ofthe largest, most modern, best 


Coal and Wood Cook Stoves 


Open Franklin Heaters 
Get our prices and see what you save. 


William Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mick. 


All Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges are equipped with 
patent thermometer which 
makes baking and 
roasting easy. Pe 













That’s 
it! Will you give me a chance to 


That’s all we ask—just a simple 


How You Run No Risk 


You buy on a %60 days’ approval test, and I promise 
now, in black and white, to return to you every cent 
you pay if you de not find your purchase in every 
Way exactly as represented. You buy from an estab- 
lished company, with more individual customers 
than any other stove company in existence. 

We doubtless can send you names of many satis- 
fied users of the Kalamazoo right in your own 
country—people who have not only saved money, 
but have also secured a stove or range of extra 
quality. We pay the freight—you don’t have to 
take even that risk. : 

Your banker can easily find out about our relia- 
bility, and you know that this paper would not 
print our advertisements, year after year, if we 
were not perfectly trustworthy. If you appre- 
ciate the odeient of economy in buying, you will 
at least let me quote you prices. 


Use the coupon, or 











P 


Steve Ce. 


Kalamazeoe, 
Mich. 


Please send me Cat- 

alogue No. 100, and 
quote me factory prices, 
freight pre 


Base Burners 
Coal and Wood Heaters 
Shop Stoves, etc. 
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Early to Bed 


BY JOE CONE 





“Barly to bed and early to rise 
Makes folks healthy, wealthy and wise,’ 


My mamma this each night has said 
When I'd not want to go to bed. 


One time I told her, “I don’t see 
How '’tis you are more wise than me 


When you don’t go to bed till late. 
And I am ‘bliged to go at eight.” 


The only answer she could find 
Was, run along and never mind. 


Your Tee, Girls! 





Last week I said “hello’’ to the 
boys—in fact, tried to get acquainted, 
personally acquainted, you 
know. Now if I say 
“hello” to you will you 
say “hello” in return? 
| know that bashfulness 
is a little girl’s privilege, 
but please don’t be bash- 
ful. I’m not going to 
he, and don’t you. © 

Write me a good chatty letter, 
each one of you. Tell me what you 
ure interested in, for what you are in- 
terested in other little girls will also 
be interested in. What can we do to 
make this department better than 
the boys’ column? Just whisper your 
ideas in my car and then we'll get 
busy. 

Did you read about Nan’s Christ- 
mas gifts in last week’s issue? What 
are you planning for Christmas? 
Are you trying any of Nan’s ideas? 
Now do write right away. I’m hun- 
ery for those letters.—[The Young 
folks’ Editor. 


Timing the Wind 


OW hard does the wind blow 
H at your home? Don’t know, 
do you? You can just guess 
at it. Well, here is a little contrivance 
which any bright boy can _ easily 
make, and which, while not abso- 
lutely accurate, will give a very good 
idea of the speed or force of the 
wind. It is called an anemometer, 
nd you can have a lot of fun with 
it beside keeping a valuable record, 
The illustration shows the construc- 
tion. The ribs of a broken umbrella 
are used for the cross arms and ver- 
tical spindle, while the halves of two 
baby’s ball rattles for the cups. These 
ure made of paper, celluloid, or rub- 
ber, and can be bought at any toy 
store. A size about 4 inches in diam- 
eter should be selected. The distance 
from the vertical axis to the center 
of the cups should be 6% inches, and 
the length of the vertical axis should 
be about 12 inches. 

The bottom of the shaft should 
rest on a piece of glass, to reduce 
the friction, and a couple of smal) 
sereweyves fastened in a wooden up- 
right may serve as bearings. A 
counter may be made oyt of two 
wooden disks and-nine small wire 
pails, as indi¢ated in the sketch. If 
the instrument is properly constructed 
the number of revolutions of the 



















poor? 


Find the Farmer's Boy 


AFTER SUPPER CHATS 


larger disk in a minute will corre- 
spond approximately to the number 
of miles per hour that the wind is 
blowing. About 540 revolutions of 
the cups will measure a mile of wind. 


What Fun! 


EWIS Carroll, who wrote Alice 
I in Wonderland, and with whom 

everyone of you who have read 
those fascinating tales must _ feel 
a personal acquaintance, was a 
very quiet, retiring man who tenderly 
loved and was dearly beloved of chil- 





dren. His real name was Rey Charles 
Dodgson. With older people he was 
very grave. Imagine how surprised 


both Mr Dodgson an@ the general 
must have been at the meeting told of 
in the following incident by a writer 
in St Nicholas. 

“A famous general went tocall at a 
house in theQuad and was ushered in- 
to a room where no one seemed to be 
present, but a great commotion was 
going on under the table. The gen- 
eral, who loved a romp with his own 
children, got on all fours and rushed 
under the table, where he found to 
his great surprise the Rev Charles 
Dodgson surrounded by the children 
of the family.” 





Notes of Passing Interest 


HE United States produced 

| $471,300 worth of precious 

stones last year, as compared 

with $208,000 in 1906. The largest in- 

crease was in the output of blue and 
variegated sapphires in Montana. 

-—* *& & 
In some of the western states the 
motor car has already come into use 








Anemometer 


A Homemade 


for prospecting. A prospector in Ne- 
vada recently covered more than 6000 
miles in a motor car over all kinds 
of country, a greater distance than 
the average prospector with his little 
burro will cover in a lifetime. It 
looks as if the donkey had a legiti- 
mate kick coming. 
** &£ * 

Apparently we are on the edge of 
the age of flight. As a result of the 
strides made in heavier-than-air fiy- 
ing machines within the last five 
years a company has already been 
organized to establish an air passen- 
ger line between 3oston and New 
York. Dirigible balloons are to be 
utilized at first. 





A Chaveds 


BY ANNE WOODRUFF 

Always My first quite willing 

When duty’s voice is heard, 
Right faithfully fulfilling 

Your part in work or word. 





Long years ago my second © 
Subjection only knew, 
Inferior was reckoned, 
Though often tried and true. 


Useful beyond expression— 
My third you'd sadly miss, 

For work, defence, aggression, 

No friend so close as. this. 


He was my whole; not often. 
Was he quite up to time; 

Nothing that fact could soften, 
Nor make it less than crime, 








For Christmas Workers 


[Every needlewoman is now planning her Yule- 
tide gifts, and that we may help in this good 
work we are also busy—busy making special de- 
signs of pretty and useful things which will 
make pleasing, inexpensive gifts. The first of 
these are here offered and more wil! follow as 
space will allow. Remember that these are orig- 


} 


at 
inal and exclusive.—The Editor.) 


For the Whisk Broom 





attractive- 
design is 


novelty combines 
With utility. The 
stamped on 
tan art cloth, 
and is for the 
popular Wal- 
lachian em- 
broidery, but 
can b> out- 
lined j1@ pre- 
ferred. The 
back is cut 
out on the 
dotted lines 
shown on the 
stam ped 
piece, and 
then glued to 
a Square of 
heavy paste- 
board, size 8x8, the back of which 
should be lined. The band which holds 
the whisk broom should also be cut 
out and -glued over a ptece of heavy 
pasteboard, size 84%x6% lined, and 
then fastened on each side to the back 
by stitching. 3efore fasiening finally, 
care should be taken in seeing that 
the whisk broom will pass through 
easily, but not drop out. Finish by 
addding satin ribbon bow as shown 
in illustration. 

We will send the stamped back and 
tan art cloth for 20 cents, and the 
material to embroider for 8 cents. 
We do not furnish the pasteboard 
forms as they are so easily cut out. A 
perforated pattern for stamping this 
design, ‘and showing the dotted lines 
for cutting out, will be sent for 10 
cents. Order by number, which is 126, 
of our Fancywork Department, this 
office. 

What Prettier Than a Handkerchief? 

A dainty gift indeed is a hand em- 


This 
ness 


™\ 





broidered handkerchief. Nothing is 
treasured more highly. Love and 


friendship may be shown in every 
stitch., Of course, the best of matc- 
rials must be used—fine sheer all linen 
lawn and small threads for the em- 
broidery. Try one of these stamped | 
handkerchiefs; they are easy to em-| 
broider, as the designs are small. The | 
size, which is 10 inches square, corre- | 
sponds to the latest European impor- | 
tations. } 

Price ‘of one handkerchief design 
stamped on best lawn, 25 cents with 
any initial stamped free; materials to 
embroider, 10 cents. For those who 
prefer to do their own stamping, we 
furnish the perforated pattern f6r 10 








Four Dainty Handkerchiefs 


cents and initials 5 cents extra. Or- 
de? by number, which is shown at the 
wight of each design of our Fency- 


The 





9n- on 


numbers are 235, 256, 237 ana 2 
ginning with the upper one, 238, te 
Wallachian Table Set 

This is for the popular Wailachiay 
embroidery, so familiar to most oon 
dleworkers that it requires no explan. 
ation. The combinations of the de- 
sign shown in the centerpiece ‘are g, 
simple and pretty that we fee] Sure 





No 118—Centerpiece of Table Set 


that his pattern will delight all loy- 
ers of artistic needlework. The set 
is as follows: 

No 118—Stamped 18-inch center- 
piece, 50 cents; material to embroider, 
25 cents; perforated stamping pattern, 
15 cents. 

No 121—Stamped 24-inch center. 
piece, 5U cents; materials to embroid- 
er, 35 cents; perforated stamping pat- 
tern, 25 cents “ 

No 119—Stamped 12-inch plate 
doily, 15 cents; materials to embroid- 
er, 15 cents; perforated stamping pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 

No 120—Stamped T-inch fingerbow! 
doily, 10 cents; materials to embroid- 
er, 10 cents; perforated stamping pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 

Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 

Be Wary—Suegar is healthful, a nee 
essary and important food. But not 
all sweetness is from sugar. Saccha- 
rine is much used to furnish the need- 
ed sweetening in many food products, 
cheap candies, preserves, ete. It is 
a coal tar product, without a particle 
of nutriment, and authorities tell us 
that much of it taken into the system 
would hasten death. Be wary of sub 
stitutes for sugar. 














“If love is blind how can there be 
love at first sight?’ 











mvork Department, this office. 




























+ Ra Poe 


! 40 Years the World’s Standard 


Made on Honor 


in the Painstaking Garland Way 
You pay no more for a time-tried “Gerlan 








rave fi 
> a! 
3 . 


than for an unknown brand. It : 
lest and all the time to have the 
Sold by First-class Dealers Everywhere. 
Ranges furnished with Garland Oven Heater Indic 
Booklets Free by Mail. 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Rangesin the Ww 
Mich. Chicago, 
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3: Handy Kitchen Side Table 
le BY LEE JEFFERSON 
80 <fitinny, tase 
me OST women have felt the need 
M more table room im the 
kitchen. Here is a chance 
for the handy man to make 
her one, With some added closet 
room thrown in Set an. empty 
grocery box on end against the kitch- 
en wall, a narrow strip of board hav- 


ing been screwed to the wall behind 
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rk Details of Table and Closet 
it, as suggested in Figure I. Such a 
box as comes filled with.one of the va- 

bee rious kinds of breakfast foods will 

not answer. wo drawers and a closet 

‘a can be fitted up in this box, as is 

‘4. shown in Figure II. : 

ts Screw two cleats to the sides of the 

‘ts box at the upper part, and hinge to 

ole the back board (which should be the 

us thickness of a board lower than the 

m top of the box) two shelves, that can 

be either be fastened up against the wall 
or allowed to come down and rest on 
the cleats before mentioned, when a 

- large table top will be secured. 

The arrangement is plainly shown 
es in Figure 11. To make all very firm, 
= the central box can be screwed to the 

floor and to the wall behind it. Paint 
Of stain and there you are! 
‘ 





Dishes the Scotch Love 


BY R, M, F. BERRY 
Sheep’s Head Broth 
HE’ head and feet of a sheep 
; must first be thoroughly singed 


' and the blackened 
farefully rubbed over. Split the head, 
feHove the brains and, if the weath- 
Bis ‘cool, let all stand over night on 


portions 


@ plate: a few hours will suflice. 
ee the head and feet in a sauce- 
Mof cold water and let Slowly heat 

= early at boiling point, when re- 

Move an scrape quite clean the 

Macken parts of both head and 

et; Wash in hot. and then ‘in cold 

Mater and they are ready for making 

¥ broth. Place in a soup pot with 
Gs of cold 


Water and % Ib clean- 


hed pearl 


: barley. “Let all come 
Wily to a boil and boil for an hour. 
—entime chop fine % a small cabd- 
vf » 1 carrot, 1 turnip, 2 leeks or 


wR *tand 10 minutes, drain, add io 
he. broth (when it has boiled 
. ee Surring in also 1 teaspoon salt. 
Srics 1% hours longer,-add 2 or 3 
with pom ened and dried parsley 
Bon the “tone salt and pepper to sea- 
~tiey ul. Let boil. five minutes 
mie’, head and feet should be ar- 
first Shinn a dish to serve separately, 
Pour. ning and splitting the tongue. 
Parsley sauce over this dish of 


ae When ready for the table,--¥For 


Hess Pour boiling water over them. 


an 


+ 
i 









_. “6 in gradually 1 teacup of the 





Sauce mix in a saucepan 1 des- 
wepoon flour and 1 teaspoon butter, 


HELPS 


broth just made and 1 dessertspoon 
chopped parsley, with sufficient salt 
and pepper to season. 
Scotch Broth 

Cut 4 lbs scrag of mutton into bits 
about an inch square, wash and place 
in a pot with 6 qts cold water, let- 
ting come to a boii and boiling then 
for 2 hours. Add 1 chopped carrot, 
turnip, onion and 2 leeks and % head 
of celery, 1 tablespoon of chopped 
parsley, 1 tablespoon salt and 2 table- 
spoons of’Seotch barley. Simmer for 
30 minutes and serve. 

Cottage Soup and Crowdiec 

For cottage soup stew together % 

Ib mutton cut in bits, 1 cup washed 


rice, 1 carrot, 1 turnip, 2 leeks, 1 
tablespoon drippings, 1 teaspoon su- 


gar (to partly counteract the effect 
of the onion and carrot flavor), 2% 
qts water and salt and pepper to 
taste. Crowdie is a simple mutton 
broth cooked several hours, thick- 
ened with a cup of oatmeal) and sea- 
soned with herbs, strained and served. 
Sheep’s Trotters 

Wash well a gang of ‘trotters (the 
four feet) then blanch in scalding 
water and place in a stewpan, with a 
chopped carrot, onion and a table- 
spoon eacho f vinegar and salt Mix 1 
tablespoon flour smooth with 1 table- 
spoon water and add to the trotters, 
pouring over the whole 2 qts cold 
water and letting simmer 4 hours. 
When done arrange on a hot serving 
platter and -pour over the _ trotters 
parsley, butter or piquante sauce. 





What I Did with a Hay Stove 


BY MRS DENNIS E. COOPER 
E skeptical enough to call it a 


snare, still, she considers it some- 
what of a delusion. Here is how I, 
an unbeliever, now thoroughly con- 
verted, made one in less than an 
hour. 

An old trunk was used. Not hav- 
ing enough hay handy I lined it with 
newspapers and catalogs, putting 
them on the four sides and bottom 
about six inches thick, and leaving 
about three inches of space at the 
top. I then built the nests—two in 
this case. These nests are best made 
by setting in the vessels to be used 
and packing the hay tightly around 
them. Between the nests there was 
about four inches of tightly-packed 
hay. I then lined them with clean 
eotton goods from an old garment, 
and then tucked hay into the lid of 
the trunk, the tray being, of course, 
removed, and lined this with the 
Same goods. 

A piece of an 
prepared, about three thicknesses, 
cover the vessels when in the stove, 
and to fill up the space left at the 
top, for~one secret of the hay stove 
is to have no unfilled space. The 
stove was then ready for use. 


VERY housekeeper who has not 
tried a hay stove may not be 


old comforter was 


MY FIRST ATTEMPT 
was oatmeal and beans (navy), with 
a generous slice of pork. The beans 
were put into a regular bean pot. 
These were allowed to boil steadily 
for ten minutes, then I popped them 
into the nests, covered them quickly, 


shut down the lid, latched it and 
pushed it out of the way under the 
sink. I do not believe that since I 
have been “grown up” I have ever 
been so “tickled” as when, next 
morning, I opened the stove and 
found things actually cooked—the 


meat and beans tender and the cereal. 


as nicely done as though it had been 
steamed. 


That was the third of July. On 
the “Fourth” here, we country folk 
turn out. It is our big day, and no- 
body cares to. stay home. I ex- 


pected company for dinner and had 
all essentials, save the meat—a pot 
roast—ready. That mornings, while 
getting greakfast, a small n matter, 
with the cereal, pork and beans al- 
ready cooked, I put my meat into the 
kettle which had held the oatmeal, 
poured boiling water over it, let it 
boil ten minutes, placed sit in the 
hay stove, “put it to sleep,” and went 
serenely to the town park to -enjoy 
the speaking and music. At dinner- 
time, on arriving home and opening 
my hay stove, I found my meat 80 
tender that I was obliged to take it 


up with a ladle in order to keep ‘it |. 


to | 








IN HOUSEKEEPING 


intact. I did so, turned it inio a 
large spider and “browned it on,” a 
trick which all housewives will read 
ily understand. 


WHY SOME HAVE FAILED 

Some have tried hay stoves and 
failed. ‘There are a few points to be 
observed, which, though simple, are 
mecessary. You must, as far as pos- 
sible, have the stove air-tight, and 
for this reason must use some non- 
eonducting material with which to 
lime it, such as hay, paper or asbestos. 
Excelsior, too, has been used with 
good results. 

Although a trunk is an ideal article 
with which to make a hay stove, it 
is mot at all mecessary. Some have 
been made of old ice chests, and an 
excellent one can be made of a com- 
mon wooden box, only taking care to 
have it tight and the lid fitting nice- 
ly. Casters attached willebe a great 
help, as it will enable you to move 
it about readily. I knew one woman 
who made, and successfully, a hay 
stove out of a bushel basket, but I 
do not know how she covered it. 

Be sure and have vessels with well- 
fitting lids, so that no steam can es- 
cape. Allow the food to boil at 
least ten minutes, boil, remember, not 
simmer. Have your vessels,* or all 
that you have nests for, ready, so 
that they can be put in quickly, and 
at the s@#me time. When I have only 
wanted to cook one article I have 
put into the other nest a vessel filled 
with boiling water (one can usually 
use boiling -water when getting a 
meal), or I have stuffed into the nest 
a roll of the comforter, which I have 
made to fit it, and which I keep handy 
for that purpose. 

Never put a vessel which is to be 
put into the hay stove next to the fire, 
and then you will be in no danger of 
setting your stove afire, or of black- 
ening your nests. Although not nec- 
essary to line your nests, it is better 
to do so. This prevents the hay from 
littering your kitchen when you open 
or shut the stove, and also, if they 
are lined, they may be changed Jif 
desired. In lining mine I merely 
tacked cloth on the four sides of th 
trunk near the top, cutting and lay- 
ing it so that it would fit nicely into 


[23] 
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the nests.” Never 


hay stove. 


use tin about a 


A WORD AS TO THE COOKING 

I do not think that potatoes can 
be successfully cooked in this stove, 
the chief reason being that they 
should be eaten as soon as cooked, 
and one could not always time them. 
To cook oatmeal and other foods for 
breakfast I put on when getting sup- 
per. Of course, on a farm or in a 
village, where one is not likely to 
have a gasoline or gas stove, one has 
to have fire for a certain length of 
time, and it is best to use the cook 
stove to cook feods which need taking 
up as soon as done. But things which 
need long cooking, such as beans of 


all kinds, beets, prunes, meat, ete— 
such things as try the * housewife’s 
soul in the summertime—seem to 


taste better when cooked by this proc- 
ess. For dinner put these foods on 
while you are getting breakfast, or 
directly after, before the fire is down, 
and they will be done at. dinnertime. 

Take care at first not to put too 
much water over the foods, for it 
does not boil out so fast in a hay 
stove. Salt your food when you put 
it in, for you cannot open the stove. 
Have certain vessels, with good cov- 
ers, for the nests, and use them ex- 
clusively. 

If unsuccessful at first, do not con- 
demn the idea, but try again. 


Another Way—I heartily commend 
F. Combs’ recipes for barberries for 
this valuable fruit is too little known. 
Now let me add a favorite recipe of 
mine. Pick the berries when fully 
ripe, allowing them to remain on the 
stem. Make a rich syrup, allowing 
same weight of sugar as fruk and put- 
ting in % cup water to each pound of 
sugar. Bring to a boil and skim. 
Drop in the berries, letting the syrup 
cool partially first, boil until thor- 
oughly penetrated by the syrup, put 
up in glass jars and you have a yery 
ornamental preserve.—[S. T 








Willie: “Papa, what would hap- 
pen if you and me was up in an air 
ship and the world came to an end?” 
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Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone | Prints 


The famous old “Simpson” 
made only in Eddystone. 


The standard dress goods for 
beauty and wear 65 years ago. 
Standard today. - 
fast colors, Made in the great- 
est variety of designs ; some in 
a new silk finish. 


If your dealer hasn't Simpson-Eddystone Prints 
write us his name. ane help him supply you. De- 
cline and imitati 


Absolutely 





The 











PRINTS 
\ Founded 1842 _ _/ 





Eddystone - Co. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 















We make our own stoves complete, 
sell direct to you (without agents or 
dealers) and save you $5.00 to $20.00 on 
every stove you buy. 

Stoves 


GOLD COIN Ranges 


have been the standard highest grade 
for 50 years, both in material, design, 
workmanship and efficiency. Equipped 
with special grates for fuel saving, oven 
thermometer if desired, every la- 
bor-saving attachment, handsomely 
ornamented, with nickeled parts re- 
movable for cleaning. 

We polish your stove ready for 
use, insure safe delivery, prepay 
freight, and give a written guaran- 
tee to take the stove back at our 
expense and pay your money back 
if you are not satisfied after 


ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 


We send, P 
cates Tere Geen Tie 


eh a 
» ves 
ior and prices of Gold Cola rite 


oe 





= 









for it at once. 
GOLD COIN STOVE COMPANY 
1 Oak Street, iM. Ve 
Successor to Bussey & McLeod, ished 1880 





At WHOLESALE PRICES, DIRECT from F 





ACTORY, 
FREIGHT 

PAID 
$5.00 to 


$20.00 
SAVED 










































ADVERTISEMENT 





for Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas 
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I want you to get the most liberal proposi- 
tion ever made on a gasoline engine. It 
will save you money. When a company 
like this, the oldest and biggest exclusive 
gasoline engine manufacturers in the 
country, make sucha proposition, it means 
something. Other engine makers say we 


cannot do it, but we do. 

‘I have placed my proposition in the hands of 
our. representatives. Write to them or to me 
and-you will receive it. by return mail. 


JAS. B. SEAGER, General Manager 
Olds Gas Power Co. 











lea 
the office. 1 am out im the shop with my 
chi § iy may | vee out around the workmen, see- 
» >) : ce atee » sc -* Je : ae the little things are actually done, | know the engine you get is all right 

The Olds Engine is not orly the be t, but it is the aad thet the high Ohdo stenderd fo amnictained. I cleo hase Whe sagior io “Bett by 
cheapest engine youcan buy. It is thé simplest in CON- — every test,’ because I look after the testing and inspecting myself. They are the 
struction, most economical to run, will do your work at. ‘#700 cs bey, whether you pay less or more than the Olds price.” 

’ ’ 5 J. B. SEAGER, Gen’! Manager. 

the smallest. expense and doés not get out of order: 

This company has been making engines—and nothing else—for thirty years.. We are engine specialists. 

It stands to reason that a big,:successful concern like .this that makes one thing must make that one 


thing well. 





Our new factory is the most complete and up-to- 
date engine factory in the United States. 
m™ Because of its complete equipment we 
\ can. build engines of ‘the’ highest. effi- 
} ciency at the very lowest’ cost. “ss 
Thatiswhy we can give you 
a durable, simple, strong, highest- 
- grade, perfect-working, long-lived 
———-— SESE engine at a low price. This 
Olds Hopper Jacket Engine on Skids liberal © proposition is the 
crowning reason on top of a lot of good. common-sense. ones why 
you should buy an Olds Engine and none other. 
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OLDS PORTABLE ENGINE 


.We-have. any kind of an-engine you want. Our new catalogue tells about them in detail. 1 espe- 
cially want to.call your.attention to our Hopper Jacket Engine on Skids or-wheels, 3:to 12 h. p. Ready to 
run when you get'if.* Fill it with gasoline, throw on the switch, turn the wheels—that’'s all. No piping 








All Olds Engines 
water jackets. 





to connect, nothing to set up, always ready, can be moved. anywhere. 
run properly, are easy to start.winter or summer.- The U.S. Government tises them. All have removable 


Don’t .Fail to Write for Our New Catalogue and the liberal ‘proposition at once. Address 


the home office or’ any representative. Do not 





GAS 
POWER CO. 





Fleass send me without F 
any.o op on my part, 

“| Getails of your liberal propo- © 
sition, also catalogue. 





NAME ” OT ts lils yo 









TOWN 





COUNTY 
We Pe ibn Shp a xs kp spbbiegt onentn aah 





buy any other engine until you get my liberal proposition. It is something.unusual. You certainly want-to know about it. 


OO 


. The Oids Pneumatic Water System 
s Gas Power Co. (2922 
; Engines «the standard gas and gasoline engine 


of -Americé; make the Olds Pneumatic Water 5)* 


1815 Market St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, (Mallalieu & Canrey) ._ | Sim ptor"o" el stnersreiabie. "wii 
s . “ ‘ , » home or farm you 
26 Washington St., BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. (R.H. Deyo & Co.) | can hare Stnetly the same service as if you were 
KEMPTON, PA. NORFOLK, VA. compne outfit, ie simple, ‘consisting of an air-tight 
69-75 Washington St., N. BOSTON, MASS. tank and ‘pressure ump, operated by the ‘amy 
dids ngine. 4 


ell 
hi stem + lies fire rotection a5 © ! 
s 5s eaget St., LANSING, MICH. as —. = i oe 


Do not buy a water system, until you 


= . 
gate this, a 
To insure prompt deliveries we carry a full fine Write for full partieulare of your requirement? 









investi- 















guaranteed. 
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f representativ and we will make an estimate of cost i) 
of engines and parts with all our es a ye FL 9 ae 
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